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FOUNDATION OF MODERN GEOLOGIC SCIENCE IN 
AMERICA. 


BY CHARLES KEYES. 


For permitting Iowa to furnish the foundation stones of 
modern science in the New World the Fates appear mainly 
responsible. Just a hundred years ago this work was accom- 
plished. In several respects its bearings are more than state- 
wide. In the history of American geology it assumes national 
import and far-reaching influence. In the history of that 
science the circumstances surrounding the earliest discoveries 
within the limits of our State are worthy of special record and 
attention. 

The scientific discoveries to which I allude were made in 
- Iowa-land before Iowa was a State, before she was a territory, 
before she was hardly a part of the United States. It was 
in the earliest springtime of the last century, when our 
Nation was yet new, when the region was still remote and 
unknown, and when even the land itself was yet to receive 
its name. 

For several reasons this pioneer scientific work is of ex- 
ceptional historic interest. It was the first time that modern 
geological principles were successfully applied in this coun- 
try. It was, up to the time, the boldest stroke at uni- 
versal correlation of geological formations ever attempted by 
geologists. It was the first definite recognition of the two 
greatest geologic formations found on our continent. It was 
the first chronologic comparison of American Carbonic rocks 
with those of the typical locality in the Old World. It fur- 
nished the basis for all subsequent investigations of the mid- 
continental region. It gave rise to a host of perplexing prob- 
lems many of which are still unsolved. Where else in all the 
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world have not the echoes of a century-long discussion long 
since died away? Singular is it that our Iowa should be the 
pivotal point. 

When in England about a century ago, earth-study was 
made a modern science through William Smith’s famous 
geologic discovery that the relative age and natural sequence 
of rock-layers were susceptible of accurate determination by 
means of the contained organic remains, America very early 
and from a wholly unexpected quarter furnished important 
aid in support of the newly-established principles. The eir- 
cumstances were long since all but forgotten. In the few 
casual references made to them in later years either their 
importance was misunderstood or familiarity with the at- 
tendant conditions was entirely wanting. As the first suc- 
cessful application of modern geological principles in the 
New World the episode must ever remain of great historic 
interest. : 

Singularly, this primal American effort to correlate by 
their faunal contents geologic formations widely separated 
geographically, was not made in that portion of our continent 
which was most accessible and where it was most natural to 
expect it—that is, along the well-settled Atlantic border— 
but it was in the then remotest section of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi valley. First fruits of research and observation were 
obtained in a region which was then perfeet wilderness, but 
which now forms part of the great and populous State of 
Iowa. Moreover, these remarkable observations were made 
within a decade of the time when the novel method was 
originally announced in England, They antedated by fifteen 
years Samuel Morton’s similar effort on the Tertiaries of 
our Atlantic coast, commonly regarded as the maiden attempt 
in America along these lines. By two: decades they were in 
advance of the first work of that pioneer American paleon- 
tologist, Lardner Vanuxem, They anticipated by a full gen- 
eration the famous investigations of Thomas Conrad and 
James Hall in New York. Indeed they were the means of 
actually and correctly interpreting the true position and biotic 
relations of the Carbonie rocks of the continental interior a 
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half century before their geologic age was otherwise generally 
admitted. The Mississippian limestones, as the rocks are now 
called, remain today as compact and as sharply delimited a 
sequence of geologic terranes as they appeared when first 
recognized in that memorable summer of the year 1809. 

This successful use in America of faunal criteria for pur- 
poses of solving problems of geologic correlation and of iden- 
tifying geological formations was the first real ray of modern 
light to penetrate the stratigraphic darkness shrouding the 
New World. The happy application of these criteria was due 
directly to the keen scientifie perception and peculiar reason- 
ing of one who was never known as a geologist at all, but who 
was raised to fame through a wholly different channel of 
seientifie activity. This truly remarkable personage was 
Thomas Nuttall, botanist. 

Nuttall’s extensive travels in America were undertaken 
chiefly in the interests of his monumental works on North 
American plants and of his valuable contributions to Ameri- 
ean ornithology. On his first great trip, after traversing the 
southern shore of Lake Erie, and coasting by canoe Lakes 
Huron and Michigan, he entered Green bay, and, following to 
the West that famous all-water route which the Indians had 
used from time immemorial, ascended Fox river to the 
portage to the Wisconsin river, down which stream he floated 
to its mouth, near Prairie du Chien, thence down the Mis- 
sissippi river to St. Louis. Subsequent trips took him far up 
the Missouri and Arkansas rivers. 

On his Mississippi venture, besides garnering great quan- 
tities of interesting plants and taking voluminous notes on 
the birds, he appears to have made extensive collections of 
the fossils which he found along his path abundantly scat- 
tered through the limestones which in high cliffs bordered 
both sides of the great stream. In the course of his explana- 
tions of the geologic features of the region through which he 
passed, Nuttall naively notes that he is ‘‘fully satisfied that 
almost every fossil shell figured and described in the Petri- 
facta Derbiensia of Martin was to be found throughout the 
great calcareous platform of Secondary rocks exposed in the 
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eastern Mississippi valley.’’ Thus by means of fossils he 
parallels these limestones of the Mississippi river with the 


Mountain limestone of the Pennine range, in Derbyshire, . 


England, to which, several years later, Conybeare gave the 
title of Carboniferous. 


Along the Mississippi river, as we now know, Nuttall really 
encountered little else than rocks of Early Carbonic age, so 
that his identifications of the fossils were doubtless, with very 
few exceptions, correct. “Moreover, at this date and for some 
time afterward, the lower portions of the exposed strati- 
graphic sections, it must be remembered, were entirely un- 
differentiated, the great sequence of older beds which were 
subsequently separated from one another being jumbled to- 
gether under the title of the Transition group. It was not 
until more than a quarter of a century later that out of them, 
in Britain, Murchison and Sedgwick established the Cam- 
brian, Silurian and Devonian systems. 


Another important geologic correlation is to be credited to 
Nuttall. On his journey up the Missouri river, in 1810, which 
he undertook with John Bradbury,’ a Scotch naturalist, he 
reached the Mandan villages on the upper reaches of that 
stream. He makes especial mention of the Omaha village 
situated below the mouth of the Big Sioux river. A short 
distance upstream from the last-mentioned point he exam- 
ined strata which, by means of their fossils presumably, he 
referred to the Chalk division of the Floetz, or Secondary 
rocks of northern France and southern England. This is 
the earliest definite recognition of beds of Cretacie age in 
America. It preceded by a decade and a half the separation 
by John Finch, of the newer Secondary rocks from the Ter- 
tiary section in the Atlantic states, and Lardner Vanuxem’s 
and Samuel Morton’s references of the same deposits to the 
Cretaceous age. Thus, also, was another great succession of 
one of our main geologie periods discovered in a then remote 


part of our continent years before it was recognized in the 
East. 


‘Travels in interior of America in 1809-1811, London, 1817. 
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At the mouth of the Big Sioux river Nuttall fell in with 
an old trapper who described to him the great falls which 
blocked navigation at a distance of one hundred miles up 
that stream, and who told him of the famous Indian pipe- 
stone quarries beyond. 

The analogy established by Nuttall between the general 
Carbonic section of Iowa and the Upper Mississippi valley 
and that of northern England was one of the important geo- 
logic discoveries in America. Its great significance was 
pointed out by Owen a couple of decades later. Its historical 
value grows with the advancing years. In the final recogni- 
tion of a standard Carbonic section for this continent the se- 
quence displayed in the Mississippi basin must prevail, since 
it is now generally conceded that the Appalachian succession 
of strata can never be considered as the typical development. 

So conspicuously botanical in character are Nuttall’s serv- 
ices to science that one can but wonder under what circum- 
stances he could have obtained his keen insight into matters 
geological. Elas Durand said of him immediately after his 
death: ‘‘No other explorer of the botany of North America 
has personally made more discoveries; no writer on American 
plants, except perhaps Asa Gray, has described more new 
genera and species. Lists of his published memoirs and pa- 
pers quite generally omit all reference to his recorded geo- 
logical observations, probably because their importance would 
hardly be appreciated by writers in other fields of science. 
In the present connection our main interest centers on the 
transplanting so early to the interior of the American con- 
tinent of William Smith’s novel ideas concerning fossils. 
Brief reference to some of the early events in Nuttall’s life 
seems to offer a clue. 

Nuttall was born in Yorkshire, England, in the Mountain 
limestone belt and near the scene of Martin’s labors on the 
Carbonic fossils of Derbyshire. He was early apprenticed 
to the printer’s trade and after a few years removed to 
London. There he followed his trade until at the age of 
twenty-two years he set out for America, in 1808. He ap- 
pears to have been a printer of the Benjamin Franklin order, 
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since while engaged at his trade he became proficient in the 
knowledge of the sciences, Greek and Latin and kindred sub- 
jects. During the period of six or seven years that he was 
in London he seems to have made the acquaintance of a num- 
ber of the scientific men of the day. At least it is probable 
that at this time he acquired some familiarity with Smith’s 
discoveries which were at that date attracting wide attention 
from English scientists. It is also quite possible that Nuttall 
gained much of his scientific information through setting up 
the types for those very memoirs which have since become 
geologic classics. It is not unlikely also that he even met 
Smith, since the latter is known to have been often in London 
at that time and to have taken up his permanent residence 
there several years before the printer-naturalist left his 
native country. ; 

At any rate Nuttall had been in America seareely a year 
before he was putting his geological knowledge to test. His 
familiarity with Martin’s Petrifacta Derbiensia and Smith’s 
principles clearly indicates that he must certainly have ac- 
quired his information at least several years previous. Then, 
too, his acquaintance with that pioneer American geologist, 
William McClure, for twenty years president of the American 
Philosophical Society at this period should not escape notice. 
Two other papers, partly geological in nature but chiefly min- 
eralogical in character, on the rocks and minerals of Hoboken 
and of Sparta, New Jersey, and the many keen observations 
on the rocks recorded in his journal of a trip from Philadel- 
phia to Pittsburg, attest his unusual intimacy with matters 
in geology. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the brief memoir’ which 
Thomas Nuttall published on Towa-land and the contiguous 
regions was the only one which he seems ever to have printed 
on strictly geological subjects, so important are the principles 
set forth for the first time in this single, simple, short con- 
tribution to the literature of American terranal correlation 
that it places its author in the front rank among pioneer 
geologists, not only of Towa, but of our country. Although 


“Observations on Geological Structure of Missis. i ; 
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one of the foremost botanists of his day and an ornithologist 
of world-wide reputation, his great service in first pointing 
out by method and by means. the fundamental concepts of 
modern historical geology in America should not be forgotten. 


REMOVAL OF THE POTTAWATTAMIES. 


The following account of the gathering of the Pottawatamy 
tribe of Indians for removal furnishes an interesting picture 
of frontier scenes. It is from the Logansport, Ia., Telegraph 
of the 15th ultimo: 

A small military foree left Logansport on Wednesday, the 
29th August, and having been reinforced on the route, reached 
the Indian chapel on Twin Lakes, in Marshall county, about 
11 o’elock on Thursday. Here the principal chiefs with sev- 
eral other Indians were found and surrounded to prevent their 
escape. General Tipton then held a council with those present, 
and four chiefs appearing somewhat refractory, were taken 
and placed under guard in one of the rooms of the building 
which had been occupied as a chapel. The Indians present 
were then told that they must prepare to emigrate—that in 
three days they must be ready to go West; that they need 
not hope to remain on the lands which they occupied, for 
they would be compelled to leave them. They were further 
told that wagons would be provided to convey their furniture - 
and utensils into camp, to be carried for them to their homes 
in the West; that their cornfields should be appraised by dis- 
interested persons, and that they (the Indians) should receive 
the amount of their valuation ; that the Government would fur- 
nish them with provisions and clothing and farming utensils 
for the term of one year from and after their arrival upon 
the lands assigned to them beyond the Mississippi; that they 
would not again be compelled to remove and that the Govern- 
ment would protect them in their new homes. 

Parties of dragoons were then dispatched in different direc- 
tions with orders to bring the various bands of Indians into 
camp. The dragoons were also ordered to treat the Indians 
kindly, to preserve their moveable property and to burn their 
Wiewamsy 7 years << ™ 

The encampment occupied a space about one hundred yards 
square upon the banks of the Twin Lakes. This area was 
almost completely filled with Indian tents, ponies, pigs, public 
officers, dogs, cats, sentinels, wagons, &c. Throughout the whole 
proceedings great decision, energy and activity were dis- 
played, accompanied by very little if any cruelty—that is, 
viewing the whole as a matter of settled national policy.— 
Albany, N. Y.—The Jeffersonian, Nov. 10, 1838. 
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SOME ADDITIONAL MATERIALS ON THE SPIRIT 
LAKE MASSACRE. 


[When the memorial tablet in the Hamilton county courthouse 
and the monument at Lake Okoboji were respectively erected, ma- 
terials upon the Spirit Lake massacre and on the various attendant 
features were extensively published. From time to time thereafter 
we have received materials adding somewhat to the record. We 
herewith present contributions on three phases of the subject. 

The first is a paper prepared by Prof. O. C. Howe at the time of 
the dedication of the monument. Professor Howe was one of the 
party of four who discovered the victims and carried the report 
back to Fort Dodge. 

The second is a communication from Mr. R. A. Smith of the 
relief expedition, who explains the division of the party in the face 
of a hazard from which Captain Johnson and Mr. Burkholder lost 
their lives. 

The third is a memorandum of the founder of the Historical 
Department upon his labors in connection with the commemoration 
of the service of Hamilton County men on the relief expedition, 
rather more frankly told than as published in the ANNALS during 
his life——EDprTor. } 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE SPIRIT LAKE MASSACRE. 
BY ORLANDO C. HOWE. 


On the 15th’ day of March, 1857, our party, consisting of 
Robert Wheelock, B. F. Parmenter, C. Snyder and O. C. 
Howe, after a tedious trip of more than three weeks, came 
in sight of the beautiful lakes in Dickinson County, Iowa. 
We had been exposed to the storms of that terrible winter 
and apparently had reached the promised land. The weather 
in the afternoon had sgftened, the clouds vanished for a time, 
and the shining sun over these groves seemed like a welcome. 
Our point of view was from the highlands east of the southern 
point of the Okoboji groves. 

Mr. Wheelock and I had been at the lakes in the preceding 
fall for a week or more, leaving on the last day of November, 
1856. While there, we stayed at the cabin of Joel Howe and 
selected for a town site a tract near the southwesterly shore 


‘Mr. Smith’s article following gives the date as the 16th, and that 
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Memorial Tablet to Company ©, Spirit Lake Expedition, in Hamilton County Courthouse, Webster City, Iowa. 
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of Spirit Lake and extending south nearly to the present town 
of Spirit Lake. We examined the country adjacent, and 
easily found a sufficient number of claims for a large settle- 
ment. While we were there, two Indians came to Mr. Howe’s 
cabin, one of them morose and silent, while the other, being 
able to talk English and very friendly, was very playful with 
the children. 


Two days before we left, wishing to know more about the 
outlines of Spirit Lake, I started in the afternoon to go 
around the lake on horseback and visit the camp where the 
Indian said there were about a hundred of his people. I in- 
tended, if they wished it, to stay over night, but if they acted 
so as to give rise to suspicion of their honesty, to go around 
to Mr. Marble’s cabin, the only one then on that lake. On 
arriving at the camp, my acquaintance of the day before 
greeted me kindly and I had, by his interpretation, a little 
talk with his people and was urged to stay in their camp. 
They pointed out the fact that the snow was falling lightly, 
admired my horse, as well as myself, and it seemed best for 
me to make the acquaintance of Mr. Marble even at the 
risk of staying over night alone in the grove. I was satisfied 
that my Indian friends had exaggerated their number. 


I went on my way, and about eleven o’clock found the 
cabin and called to Mr. Marble. He sprang out of bed, and 
hastily insisted that I should come in and stay with them. 
He said his wife was suspicious of the Indians, which rather 
amused us. Before I had fallen asleep, other comers were 
at the door, and we found that two Indians wanted their 
supper. We gave them supper, and they wanted to stay that 
night, but Mrs. Marble objected. One of them was a bleared- 
eyed Indian, and his advanced age was security for his peace- 
fulness. Mr. Marble and myself did not like their manner, 
and especially the way they went out to examine my horse. 


When Wheelock and I left the lakes, we expected to return 
before January and help prepare for my family which would 
come early in the spring, for we had not at that time even a 
suspicion of danger. By reason of the storms of that winter, 
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our team was the last, so far as we had learned, that left the 
lakes till after our return. 

Our description of the country had induced Messrs. Par- 
menter and Snyder to join in our enterprise, and now when 
the whole basin of the lakes appeared before us, they said 
we had not in any way exaggerated their beauty. Wheelock 
and I instantly recognized the situation of Howe’s house and 
also Thatcher’s. 

Our party had, however, received warning that ought to 
have been heeded. Before we reached the Boone river, Mr. 
Hewett Ross informed us that there had been trouble in Clay 
county from Indians, but he had no definite knowledge as 
to what had occurred. But two old frontiersmen, Messrs. 
Lane and Ray, had reported in the fall, that there was danger 
in that county, had left, and were now near Fort Dodge. At 
Fort Dodge, Major Williams told us more about it, and said 
there was some danger of trouble. He advised us not to go 
to the lakes. Three or four miles above Fort Dodge a Mr. 
Ray met us and inquired where we were going, and being 
told, he advised us not to go farther, as he was sure there 
had been trouble in Clay county, and that Spirit Lake was 
in great danger. 

But we obstinately pressed on our way, hearing no news 
from the lakes till we reached Mr. Carter’s on the west fork 
of the Des Moines river. Mr. Carter informed us that he 
did not think there was any danger from Indians, but that 
Inkapaduta was probably in the vicinity and was thought to 
be one of the bad ones. He told us that one of that band, 
about sixteen years old, had lived with him a year, and had 
by some Indian ceremony become a brother of his son who 
was about the same age. Both Carter and this son were sure 
that they would be told by this Indian brother of any attack 
intended to be made on the whites. Mr. Carter had also 
heard from Clay county later than the other rumor had 
given as the time of the troubles there. He did not believe 
there was danger of trouble at the lakes. There had been 
some dispute between some of the settlers from Minnesota 
and those from Iowa on account of claims, and it was ru- 
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mored that very serious threats had been made, and in his 
opinion there was more danger from a quarrel between the 
whites than there was from the Indians. 

We learned there also, that a son and son-in-law of Mr. 
Howe had heard there was danger of the starvation of the 
people at the lakes, and that they, with hand sleds, had taken 
provisions across the prairie from north of us. Another man 
some time in the winter had attempted to go with a team, but 
could not take any load, and had left his team and load some- 
where on the river, returning on foot. 

After leaving Fort Dodge, we found no one had been more 
than twelve miles with a team since we had left in the fall. 
When we came to where there was no broken path or track, 
we found it much quicker traveling with our ox teams than 
with horses. We were compelled by the blizzards to remain 
at Carter’s several days, and from what we had heard of the 
danger of starvation, we concluded to leave our horses and 
one load and to take about a ton of provisions on a sleigh, 
and with two hand sleds and the oxen to start on. Where 
the snow was soft we were compelled to draw the provisions 
on our hand sleds to where it was harder, and then driving 
the oxen in the track we had made, bring up the sleigh that 
held our load. 

When going down in the fall, we had made an arrange- 
ment with a Doctor Bidwell to stop at his log house, which 
he had just put up. He-sold us hay that he had in a stack, 
and on our return trip we were to stay there as long as we 
wished. After talking with Carter about the best point to 
leave the river to go to the lakes, we mentioned the arrange- 
ment we had made with Bidwell, and he thought that would 
be the best place for us to leave all the old trails, and strike 
for the point we wished to reach at the lakes. 

We stopped at Bidwell’s cabin to recruit ourselves, (two 
of us being sick) and to rest our oxen. We heard from a 
Mr. Reed who lived about two miles from there, that the 
two men who had left the river on foot, to take provisions to 
their relatives on hand sleds, had not been heard from for 

_ ten days, and it was feared that they had starved. This 
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made it necessary for renewed exertion so we started. After 
two days of hard work and two sleepless nights, we drew 
near the end of our journey, carrying relief to the starving. 
Many have felt the joy of saving human life, and no others 
could have understood our feelings at that time. We shouted, 
we cheered, we sang, and hurried on, but there was a fore- 
boding and uncertainty which we could hardly understand 
that soon checked our rejoicing. We feared we were too late 
and might find them starved, so our efforts were increased. 

It soon was apparent that night would overtake us before 
the end of our journey. Our oxen were tired and could go 
no faster, and we concluded to leave them at some place near 
the first timber and with a hand sled load of provisions strike 
for Howe’s house, hoping to be able to carry enough provi- 
sions for that part of the settlement for one night at least. 
After seeing the house, and leaving the team with feed for 
the night, we traveled some miles and could have been seen 
by any one anywhere near several of the houses in the settle- 
ment. We took with us our only fire arm, a rifle, and soon 
came in sight of other houses, and proceeded, if possible, 
faster than before. Mr. Parmenter noticed that while for 
many days from every house in sight, some one had come to 
meet us, having seen no one from abroad since winter set in, 
none here appeared to welcome us. We said little, but that 
foreboding of trouble and also danger to ourselves was one 
that cannot be described. 


As we hurried nearer a dog was seen, but it soon ran howl- 
ing into the woods, and in a short time we silently reached 
a silent house. The beds and clothing were in confusion on 
the floor and no living being in sight. There was no time 
for consideration. Immediate action was necessary. Wheelock 
and I started for Thatcher’s place over a mile distant. Par- 
menter handed us the rifle and said that he and Snyder 
would make things ready for a fire and wait for our return. 
On taking the rifle the hammer was found to be broken off 
and so we had no fire arms whatever. 


Wheelock and I each took a hatchet and a large knife and 


started out. It was after sunset and the sign of the blizzard - 


EEE 
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began to cover the sky. There was a beaten track in the 
snow where there had been travel between the two houses. 
However, only a few persons had left a track over it for 
two or three days as there had been a recent snow. <A recent 
moccasin track at last came into view and Wheelock said 
that it was probably made by Howe who was wearing mocca- 
sins in the fall. As we approached nearer Thatcher’s we 
passed the body of an ox recently killed; a small part of the 
meat was taken away, also a sinew such as the Sioux Indians 
then used for bow strings. 

Upon our arrival at Thatcher’s place we saw confusion 
similar to that at Howe’s. Feather beds and pillows had 
been ripped open and the feathers scattered over the snow. 
Wheelock said, ‘‘That is an Indian habit and everybody here 
has been killed by the Indians. We will not go into the 
house, for we know what we shall find there.’’ I said, ‘‘We 
must learn all we can.’’ I then went up to the door and 
piles of clothing scattered in confusion and the dead bodies 
of two men met my eyes. 

We immediately returned in haste to our party. Parmenter 
met us and related that he had found a corpse in Howe’s 
house and said that he believed all the inhabitants of the 
settlement had starved. We told him that there was more 
than one corpse, and described the situation at Thatcher’s, 
stating that we did not believe there was a single white person 
alive in the settlement. 

By this time the threatened blizzard was upon us. We 
carried in some wood which had been cut, and agreed that 
the first thing to do was to have supper, as all of our strength 
and reason were needed. In addition to some coffee and meat 
we had prepared, we baked some cakes and ate what we 
could, with little or no talking but much thinking. We found 
chairs and seats enough for all four, and sat closely around 
the stove, while the remainder of the floor was nearly covered 
by clothes lying in heaps. The body they had seen was near 
the farther end of the cabin. While eating, I noticed a foot 
nearly under my chair and drew Snyder’s attention to it. 
He was next to me. He looked up, startled, but was instantly 


composed. 
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As soon as we had finished our supper, Snyder said, “‘ Now 
is the time for a council of war.’’ The storm was howling 
outside, and at first thought it seemed that all hope had 
vanished, But as we could again reason calmly, we deter- 
ruined that if it were possible we would be unanimous in our 
decision as to what we should do. It was suggested that we 
might examine the bodies already discovered, and the heaps 
in the room, and arrive at a conclusion as to the means of 
death. After some consideration we concluded that the storm 
would make it impossible to go to the other settlements in 
the night, and that there was great danger of ourselves being 
murdered by the Indians, so we decided to postpone the exam- 
ination of the bodies and make ready to start for somewhere 
as soon as we were able to see. 


It was later suggested that if we found the people had 
been murdered by the Indians, we should attempt to warn 
the colony on the Des Moines river; if we found they had 
starved, we would go with provisions to all the houses about 
the lake. We, therefore, prepared our sled and put on it 
the provisions we had brought from the sleigh, except a por- 
tion left for any unfortunate wanderer that might chance to 
come that way. Wheelock and Snyder stood at the door, 
while I examined the bodies and noticed the wounds and 
Parmenter made pencil memoranda. The first was an un- 
known man twenty-five or thirty years of age, supposed by 
us to be the son of Joel Howe. He had been killed by a gun 
shot under the chin, which came out at the top of his head. 


The next one examined was Sardis Howe, a young woman ~ 


eighteen years of age, who had been hired by me in the fall 
to do housework as soon as I came back with my family. She 
was shot through the breast. Mrs. Howe was under the bed 
with her skull crushed. Alfred Howe, about fifteen years 
old and Philetus Howe, about thirteen years old, were shot. 
The latter had in his hand a piece of iron with which he had 
made resistance. We did not find Mr. Joel Howe nor a son 
of his that was missing. Several of the persons had been 
tortured and horribly mangled. 
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By this time, no doubt remained but that there had been 
an Indian massacre. Our long night’s discussion, as we 
thought, had prepared us to use our reason, yet it was hard 
to control our anger and awful thirst for revenge. Wheelock 
proposed that we take our knives and hatchets, hunt up the 
murderers, pretend to surrender, and then each one do his 
best to kill one of them and thus have the satisfaction of 
doing them justice; as we supposed we were about to die 
anyway, we might so enrage them as to compel them to kill 
us without torture. Snyder said that as there was not more 
than one chance in a thousand of saving our lives by going 
away, he too would try to avoid torture. I admitted that 
there was no apparent chance of either Parmenter or myself, 
in that storm, having the strength to reach the Colony on the 
river, but suggested that it would be folly to resign ourselves 
to death without an effort to save the people there. Parmenter 
agreed, and said that even if there was but one chance in 
ten thousand, we would die in discharge of a plain duty. All 
agreeing, we started to return to our team. 


We followed the track near the edge of the timber. The 
storm increased as time passed, occasionally being so dense 
that we could see but a few yards ahead of us. On the pre- 
ceding night, Snyder had taken the point of compass from a 
hill in sight of our oxen, and of the point where Howe’s 
house was, and so we carried the compass to guide us. About 
a mile from the house, in a lull of the wind, we found that 
our track ten paces back of us was entirely filled with snow. 
Advancing about one hundred yards, we found a plain mocca- 
sin track pointing in the direction of a settlement on the river 
north of the Colony. We waited a moment to account for it, 
but the storm burst again and filled'that track. We passed 
on convinced by this evidence, that the Indians, as was always 
their custom, were watching and in all probability had seen 
us as we were coming in with our team. 

By following the compass we soon reached the sled, took 
off the wagon bed, put most of our load in it, left a few light 
boards, and took with us a sack of flour, some sugar and 
coffee, sufficient to sustain us a few days, also a bunch of hay, 
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some axes, hatchets and knives, blankets and other bedding 
and started with the cattle eastward to reach the river settle- 
ment. We talked little, and endeavored to save all our 
strength. 

At one of our many necessary rests we talked about that 
moceasin track, and decided that it must have been made by 
a runner sent by the Indians to some other Indian camp on 
the lakes east of the Des Moines river, but upon reflection 


thought probably, since the track was made by a moccasin — 


smaller than the average that it was the Indian, Joe, going 
to warn his adopted brother, Carter. Subsequent events, how- 
ever, convinced us that he was a messenger to another band 
and raised a strong suspicion that Joe had been sent as a 
spy, to live with the whites, and was yet acting as such. 


We knew that some fuel or shelter from the timber would 
be necessary to enable us to live through the night, so we 
started in a direction a little north of a grove that was on the 
north of us while on our way to the lakes, but after consulta- 
tion concluded that we would not change our course, but go 
in the same direction until opposite the timber, and then turn 
south so as to reach it. 

As we traveled, the weather grew colder, and the gusts 
stronger, but with almost a calm at times. At last we caught 
sight of the grove and carried out our plan. We went so as 
to approach it from the south, and at about four o’clock in 
the afternoon were at its edge. We tried to go in, but found 
it was impossible on account of the depth and softness of the 
snow, and we were compelled to camp at the edge. There 
were many scattered trees about our camp that could be used 


for fuel, and soon we were hard at work in preparation for. 


the night. It had ceased snowing and the wind lessened. The 
sun was shining for an hour or more before sunset which 
cheered us much. 

Several of the large oaks were soon felled and the branches 
made a good windbreak with our sleds turned sideways 
against them. The bodies of the large trees being placed 
where the snow was of little depth, we soon had a bright fire 
built. After sunset the storm came on with renewed strength 
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and the cold increased till nearly daybreak. It required all 
our efforts to keep from freezing. Wheelock and Snyder con- 
tinued chopping until late in the night, while the others 
brought the wood to the fire. Several years after this, a per- 
son coming to the lakes inquired what settler was fool enough 
to take a claim in that grove and do nothing but cut down 
and burn up so large an amount of timber. He could not be- 
heve it, when he was told that all the chopping was done by 
two men in one night. 

When sufficient fuel was brought, we ate some of our pro- 
visions and used an incredible amount of coffee and sugar. 
Then we began to talk of our chances and form plans. We 
ealled this ‘‘a council of war.’’ Our talk now as on the pre- 
vious night was not wholly solemn and depressing, but occa- 
sional touches of humor enlivened us and at times brought a 
genuine laugh. But we were conscious that our danger was 
still great, and the others claimed playfully that Parmenter 
and I were too sick to live if we had to walk to the Colony, 
and so ought have no right to vote in the council. All of us 
agreed that there was nothing to do but start for the river, 
and so there was nothing further for the council to decide. 

At about four o’clock in the morning the wind ceased and 
the stars came out and we were soon ready to move on. But 
the cold was intense. At the first break of day we started 
and when the sun arose the grove was quite a distance behind 
us. We all walked so that our teams would not tire till we 
could reach the river bottom where the snow would be so soft 
they could not travel with the sleigh. 

It was to us a long day. The sun shown so brightly upon 
the snow that it nearly blinded Snyder and myself, and 
Wheelock was also affected by it. By noon talking ceased and 
some one would be continually straggling along and the others 
would call him back. We had for nearly a month worked 
harder than ever before, and having been without sleep 
many nights while on the journey, we were almost completely 
exhausted. At one time I wandered and soon lost conscious- 
ness of things around me. Visions and thoughts beyond ma- 
terial objects, such as cause vague theories and are elements 
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of much superstition were before me. I saw myself on the 
snow, either dead or perishing and heard my wife and her 
sister, Mrs. Parmenter, trying to learn where they could find 
the body. I heard long conversations; then hearing my name 
called, I answered ‘‘ What is the matter?’’ and rose from the 
snow but no one was in sight. My recollection soon returned 
and Wheelock came over a hill calling to me and I was then 
fully awakened. My dream went through many hours, but 
it was only while they were traveling less than fifty yards. 
They had passed over a knoll and Snyder sat down on the 
sled and fell asleep, and while picking him up Wheelock 
noticed my absence and hunted me up. 


As soon as we started again I proposed that as all of us 
had had a turn at wandering, one of us be placed on the 
sleigh and sleep five minutes while all the others walked. 
1 took the first ride and was instantly asleep, and being 
awakened, was surprised that I had slept only ten minutes. 
They had doubled the time agreed upon, when they decided 
it was not cold enough to freeze us. It was not long until 
each had taken his turn at sleeping several times, from which 
came so much refreshment and strength as to enable us to 
be sure of reaching the river safely, and was, I believe, the 
only thing that could have sustained us. 

As the day wore away we were anxious to see the timber, 
and toward night Parmenter saw it plainly. A few minutes 
afterwards Snyder could distinguish it. The others were 
too nearly snow-blind to see any distance. They told us that 
the timber was a long way off, but we felt strong and thought 
we could afford to hurry. After several miles, Wheelock was 
also able to see the timber. Snyder and Parmenter had no 
knowledge of that part of the river, and we had been anxious 
to know whether or not we were traveling in the right diree- 
tion. Wheelock, at first, could not recognize it, for it ap- 
peared like two little lines some distance apart. The others 
said they had noticed that from the first, and we were dis- 
couraged again. 


Just before sunset we passed over a ridge and my eyesight 
returned and I could distinctly see the two lines of timber. 
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Very soon I recollected Medium Lake beyond the river and 
I knew we were going just right. Wheelock then could see 
that we were going in the right direction, and we struck 
toward the timber, traveled by the compass, came to the river 
bottom after sunset, and the twilight gave us light enough to 
enable us to see the timber which we estimated to be from 
two to four miles distant. The snow was not hard enough 
to bear the oxen, and we left the cattle and sleigh with half 
a sack of flour for feed for them. The snow bearing us up, 
we traveled faster than at any previous time on the journey, 
and in fact, too fast, for after going farther than our esti- 
mate of four miles no timber was yet in sight, and we were 
nearly exhausted. We could often see lights, and hear all 
manner of sounds, but the others would insist that they were 
mere fancies. We found these frequent disappointments 
were weakening, and concluded that we would not talk of 
anything we saw or. heard until we were sure it was real. 


We traveled silently a mile or two more, as we estimated it, 
when Parmenter gave a start and looked keenly a little to 
the right of our course where I had just imagined I had seen 
a light. Immediately a shower of sparks as from a chimney 
was seen by all of us and we were strong again. In a few 
minutes we found a track in the snow where it was soft, 
plainly made since the blizzard had subsided, and by the aid 
of matches found that it was the track of one man going in 
our direction. The barking of a dog was distinctly heard, 
and in our joy we talked so loudly as to apparently awaken 
every dog in the settlement. We soon struck the river, and 
following down it on the ice we came to a trodden path where 
cattle went down to drink, thence by a good road we reached 
the foot of the bluff. 

Still talking among ourselves we heard the voices of several 
persons, and stupidly hurrying up the hill, we heard the click 
of guns and the sharp ery, ‘‘Stop and answer or we will fire.’’ 
Recognizing the voice, I called out, ‘‘Jim Hicky, is that you?”’ 
He instantly shouted to his companions, ‘‘It is the boys from 
the lake, Howe and Wheelock! call Thatcher!’’ In a moment 
Thatcher was before us and so haggard that we did not know 
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him. He took my hand and tried to speak, but at first could 
not say a word. I soon recognized him and told him that 
there were two dead bodies at his house, both men, and I 
believed that there was no woman killed there. 


The people of the Colony received us as from the dead, and 
nothing they could do for us was left undone, but we took 
no time for anything else till we learned what they knew of 
the massacre. This was quickly told. Morris Markham had 
gone from near Springfield in Minnesota to the lakes about 
fifteen miles from there, and had found nearly all of Gard- 
ner’s family murdered. He went to Mattock’s house and 
found it was burned and the people there and at Granger’s 
were dead. The Indians were camped near the ashes of the 
burnt house, and he, in a dazed condition went almost into 
their camp. He escaped as by a miracle and reached the 
river settlements before we left Doctor Bidwell’s cabin when 
going to the lake. His interesting account of the danger and 
suffering has several times been published. 


The men in the Colony, having heard that we were at 
Bidwell’s, sent a man to warn us of the massacre, but a few 
miles from Bidwell’s he learned we had already left. We 
were seen while taking our oxen and sleigh a few miles on 
the way, but we returned to the cabin that night to sleep 
there, and in the morning took our hand sleds, with blankets 
and utensils, to the teams. The people at Springfield had 
heard Markham’s story, and sent two men to go on foot to 
Fort Ridgely for United States soldiers, and the settlers there 


were collecting in the best houses for defense. We learned — 


also that another band of Indians was at the lakes in Emmet 
County, east of the river. A man had started from some 
point above the Colony to carry the news to Fort Dodge, but 
it was said that he was not strong enough to walk half way. 
There it was also rumored that the Indians had sent word to 
Springfield that they were going to kill the people in ten 
days, as they could not get away through the snow. We 
heard all these accounts and various rumors in less than an 


hour after reaching the river, and soon concluded what we 
would do. 
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As soon as we had eaten supper, but late in the night, we 
went to bed and slept soundly until morning, an hour before 
sunrise, the time that we had asked them to awaken us. 
Parmenter was not able to sit or stand. Wheelock and Sny- 
der were tired out, and my feet were so swollen that no 
boots were large enough, and I could not walk like a sober 
man. While eating breakfast we heard further news from 
men who came to learn what we had seen. One man had seen 
an Indian crossing the river above the Colony, and his trail 
went toward the camp on the Emmet county lake. An 
Indian had told the-Springfield people that Henry, one of 
the messengers sent for help from Fort Ridgley, had been 
killed by the Indians from Spirit Lake. It was also rumored 
that the man who started for Fort Dodge had become crazy. 
We saw that the people at the Colony hoped some of our 
party would go to Fort Dodge for help, as they had not 
enough guns to arm the settlers, and we could be of little use. 
Markham was so badly frozen that he could not go, and they 
thought that his account of the massacre had made Thatcher 
erazy, and he, Thatcher, had been forcibly prevented from 
going to the lakes alone, while the Indians were known to 
be still there. But he appeared rational in the morning, and 
had concluded that his wife was a prisoner and his work 
was to rescue her. He talked but little, and it was plainly 
seen that an intense, but not strange thirst for vengeance 
controlled him.’ 

Before noon my feet were lessening in size, and we con- 
cluded that Parmenter could remain and be of some use, even 
though disabled, and the others would start the next morn- 
ing. We proposed to be ready at the first glimmer of day- 
light, and travel rapidly till the surface of the snow softened, 
then rest, and eat whether hungry or not. This being settled 
we began our sleep at sunset, and Parmenter waked us at 
ten o’clock in the evening for supper, and at one hour before 
daylight for breakfast. We began the trip ahead of time as 
there was a track for a few miles and we needed no light. 
The snow was hard enough to bear our weight till late in the 
afternoon when we took a rest and dinner, and then went to 
Evans’ house before dark. 
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The next morning daybreak found us on the way, and we 
traveled with good speed for a time, but the snow softened 
much earlier than the day before and we soon became tired. 
We hoped to reach Dakota before night, and from there, 
teams were traveling on the river ice to Fort Dodge. Mr. 
Carpenter was near the river above Evans’, and hearing of 
us, sent word that we could get a team at Dakota. We did 
not arrive in sight of that town as soon as we expected, and 
fatigue from walking in the deep snow discouraged us. When 
nearly there, Snyder became so tired that he suddenly fell to 
the ground. We insisted upon waiting for him to rest, but 
he urged us to go on and send some one back from town to 
help him. After waiting for him nearly an hour and half, 
he still urging us to go on, we slowly proceeded. In a short 
time Wheelock and I sat down in the snow as though ex- 
hausted and Snyder soon got up and came up to us. We 
rested a few moments more and went on. 


When near Dakota, two men met us, and being told of 
our errand, went with us to the town. Here we met what 
seems the necessary sequence of an Indian outrage, that is, 
total stupid unbelief. The men who met us gave us the names 
of two or three persons who had teams, but it might be diffi- 
cult to hire one as there were many holes in the ice. They 
spoke also of a crazy man, while up the river, having been 
badly frightened by the reports he had heard. These men, 
however, did not appear to disbelieve us, and when we came 
to the hotel several came to hear the rumors, and one of 
them soon found the owner of a good team, but he would 
not come to see us. Some of the doubters were willing to 
investigate the account, but a few were incorrigible. Snyder 
and Wheelock sharply answered some of the most insulting 
men, and were soon in a wordy conflict. While they were 
talking, some of the persons there said there was one man 
who would certainly let us have his team if he were only able 
to drive it, but he said that this man did not like to have 
any one else drive his team, and that he, himself, was lame, 
having recently broken. his leg. 
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One of the unbelievers gave me quite an examination for 
« minute or two, but in such a pompous manner that I was 
more amused than angry, and he was briefly answered but 
not satisfactorily. He spoke of another crazy set trying to 
get up a scare, and began talking of the rumors some weeks 
previous and said there was no sense in them and none but 
a fool would believe them. I told him I heard of those rumors 
on my way to the lakes and knew what Major Williams and 
Lane and Ray thought about them, but still I went there. 
Then looking as pleasant as possible, I told him that I be- 
leved that he was now as much a fool as I was then, but 
was being cured in one minute, and if he would volunteer 
to go back with us, we would warrant him a quick and per- 
fect cure. He only said that he was not fool enough to risk 
a team with us, but if any one was willing he did not care. 

I had seen a man come into the room on crutches, and as 
soon as this debate was ended, he asked if I wanted a team 
to go to Fort Dodge that night. I told him we were going 
if we had to do it on foot, but hoped we would get a team 
and asked if we could hire one of him. He asked my name 
and inquired if I knew a man in Jasper county named Reid. 
I then recognized him, and shaking hands, asked if I could 
have his mules. He said that no one should drive them but 
himself, but that he would take us there in an hour and a 
half, and that the team would be at the door in fifteen 
minutes, In less than that time he had us in a sleigh and 
before the end of an hour and a half we were in Fort Dodge. 


Without any loss of time we found Major Williams who 
asked us how it was at the lakes. I told him all that he 
told us would probably happen had taken place, and about 
the people being murdered, and that help was badly needed 
in the vicinity. Major Williams went with us to a Methodist 
Church and spoke to the clergyman who was preaching, and 
without hesitation the minister told his congregation that the 
Spirit Lake settlement had been destroyed by the Indians, 
and immediate help was needed. He asked all able-bodied 
men to remain, and dismissed his congregation. A very short 
statement of the facts was made and volunteers called for. A 
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man from Webster City said a company could be raised if 
one of our party would go with him. Wheelock went and 
they began recruiting about midnight. In the afternoon of 
the third day, more than one hundred men were enrolled, 
organized, provisioned, armed and equipped, and left Fort 
Dodge for the settlement. Without preparation, without 
question as to the authority of their officer, wihout any call 
from the officials of State or nation, these noble men took 
their guns and went out to perform a duty incumbent upon 
- them as men, as citizens, and under a higher obligation to the 
Lord of hosts. 


A RISK THAT COST TWO LIVES. 
BY R. A. SMITH. 

There are some incidents and circumstances connected with 
the Spirit Lake Expedition which, so far as Il know, have 
never been printed, and which, while not as dramatic as those 
heretofore related, are equally as essential to a proper under- 
standing of the events therein described. Mr. Duncombe, in 
his paper, says that information of the destruction of the 
settlements around Spirit Lake was brought to Fort Dodge 
by O. C. Howe, afterwards law professor in our State Uni- 
versity and a companion, R. U. Wheelock; also another gen- 
tleman whose name he thinks was Parmenter. 

‘he party above mentioned, together with a man by the 
name of Snyder who had visited the lakes the fall before 
and determined to settle there, had gone up on the west side 


of the river with supplies, arriving there on the night of 


the 16th of March. Before reaching the lakes they lost their 
course. Night coming on and with it a storm when they 
were three or four miles out, they were obliged to abandon 
their wagon and supplies. They took off their wagon box with 
its load, and left it at the edge of a slough, then pushed on 
with their team. 

They reached the settlement about midnight, and found 
everything in confusion and apparently deserted. They went 


into camp until daylight, when they made such an investiga- 
‘ANNALS OF IowA, 8d ser., v. III, p, 495. 
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tion of matters as they were able. Then, for the first time, 
the fact became apparent that the entire settlement had been 
wiped out by a horrible Indian massacre. The party at once 
started for Fort Dodge, leaving their supplies where they 
had abandoned them on the prairies. 

They arrived at Fort Dodge on the 21st of March, ‘as 
stated by Mr. Duncombe, and I have nothing to add to the 
published accounts of the march to the lakes. Lieutenant Max- 
well and Mr. Laughlin are the only men who assisted in 
burying the dead, and they have written out their recollec- 
tions of what took place at that time. All other accounts 
are hearsay. Their accounts are correct so far as they go, 
yet they omit some things that are essential to a full under- 
standing of all of the details of that event. 

On the morning of the 3rd of April, when the work of the 
day was being planned, it was decided among other things to 
send a small party out to see if they could find the wagon 
which had been abandoned by Messrs. Howe and Wheelock 
on the prairie three weeks before, and if so, to bring in what 
provisions they could. This party consisted of Messrs. O. C. 
Howe, R. U. Wheelock, B. F. Parmenter and myself, and I 
think there was one more person in the party, whose name I 
do not now remember. We left the main body near the Howe 
cabin, and under the guidance of Mr. Wheelock we had no 
difficulty in finding the abandoned wagon. We took what we 
could conveniently carry of flour, pork, coffee, sugar and 
salt, and made our way back, reaching the main body again 
at the Mattocks’ cabin between three and four o’clock in the 
afternoon. The supplies we brought were sufficient for the 
whole party that night and the next morning. I have often 
reflected on what our situation would have been had we 
failed to find the wagon or had some one else found it ahead 
of us and earried off the supplies. We had used up every 
particle we had brought with us from the Des Moines, and 
the situation would have been somewhat desperate. 

When the work of the day was completed, the whole party 
went into camp at the rear of the Gardner cabin. Why 
they did not go inside, I have forgotten. The night was 
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misty and chilly, with some rain. The boys were busy early 
in the morning for they knew the trip before them was no 
‘‘May-day’’ picnie. 

As the morning advanced there were unmistakable indica- 
tions of a coming storm. As a result of this, the sentiment 
was divided as to what was the best course to pursue. A 
majority of the company, including both Captain Johnson 
and Lieutenant Maxwell, were in favor of striking out at 
once with the view of reaching the Des Moines River at 
Hickey’s Bend, which was about four miles southwest of 
Emmetsburg. They were totally ignorant of the country, a 
large portion of which was broken and sloughy at the best. 
The whole northwest portion of the State had been covered 
with from four to five feet of snow, and this was now melting. 
The difficulties in the way of traveling across the prairie, as 
was favored by the majority, and of making the proposed 
settlement, were appalling, and yet they would listen to no 
compromise. 

A smaller number were in favor of waiting over a day or 
two until after the storm should pass, and then making the 
return trip by .the same route they had come, by way of 
Emmet and Estherville and down the Des Moines river. 
Each party was determined to carry out its own plan. After 
breakfast, the Captain, seeing that there was no probability 
of the men coming to an agreement, ordered them to ‘‘fall 
in.’? The men were quickly in their places. His next order 
was, ‘‘All who are in favor of going across the prairie, and 
starting at once, advance three paces to the front. The rest 
stand fast.’’ Sixteen stepped quickly to the front. Seven re- 
mained in their places. The names of these seven men were 
O. C. Howe, R. U. Wheelock, B. F. Parmenter, William Wil- 
son, J. M. Thatcher, Asa Burtech and R. A. Smith. 


Now that the question was settled, the party that had deter- 
mined to stay took hold and assisted the others in their 
preparations. These were soon completed and they took their 
departure at once. They had gone but a short distance when 
Captain Johnson and Mr. Burkholder turned back to where 
Messrs. Howe, Wheelock and myself were standing, and urged 
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us by every argument they could think of to go with them. 
They urged that in all probability parties of savages were 
lurking in the groves and that as soon as the main party had 
left we would fall easy victims to an attack. On the other 
hand we urged them to stay with us until the storm was over 
and then go back by the same route we came. We were 
strongly determined on that one point. We would have 
started back with them then, had they consented to go by 
our route, but this they would not do. We also insisted that 
the danger to be apprehended from the coming storm was far 
greater than from the Indians. 


After becoming satisfied that their efforts were useless, and 
that we were bound to stay, they shook hands with each of us, 
bade us ‘‘Good By’’, and started on the run to join their - 
eomrades. It was their last ‘‘Good By’’. We watched them 
out of sight, and then turned our attention to our own safety 
and comfort. We moved our camp into the cabin and then 
decided on our future course. The first thing to be done was 
to make another trip to the abandoned wagon for provisions, 
as we had baked up the last crumb of what we brought the 
day before, and had given it to those of our comrades who 
had started back. We started out at once and made the trip 
in as short a time as possible, and it was fortunate that we 
did so, for just before we reached the cabin on our return, 
the sudden change in the weather occurred which has been 
noticed by all of the writers who have written on this affair. 


We hurried to the cabin as fast as possible, bringing pro- 
visions enough to last us two or three days. We next secured 
a supply of fuel and as Gardner’s stove had been left in 
place, without having been disturbed by the Indians, we soon 
had a good fire going and proceeded to make ourselves com- 
fortable as speedily as possible. This was Saturday afternoon. 
We spent the time from then until Monday morning in rest- 
ing up, drying our clothes and cooking victuals for our re- 
turn trip, little dreaming of the terrible sufferings which were 
being endured by our comrades who had started across the 
country for the Irish Colony, or that larger company who 
were having such a bitter experience on the banks of Cylinder 
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Creek. By Monday morning, everything was frozen solid, so 
that we could go where we pleased, and we started for Fort 
Dodge where we arrived in due time without incident or aec- 
cident worthy of notice. 


THE FIRST MONUMENT TO IOWA VALOR. 
BY CHARLES ALDRICH. 


The first effort to do honor to the memories of the hardy 
pioneers who volunteered in 1857 at Webster City to go to 
the relief of the settlers at Spirit Lake who had been attacked 
by the ruthless Sioux Indians, was undertaken by me in the 
summer of 1887. Having been a typesetter for many years, 
I came in one day from my farm and asked the proprietor of 
the Webster City Freeman to make up a stick the width of a 
sheet of old-fashioned letter paper, and give me a ease. 

He did so at once, and I then and there set the type for 
a brief petition to the county board of supervisors, praying 
for the appropriation of three hundred dollars with which to” 
procure a tablet to the memory of the soldiers as above stated. 
When I had set the type, Mr. Hunter kindly had three or 
four copies of the petition printed. This was on a Saturday. 


I first went to the banks and secured the signatures of all 
the bankers with two exceptions. After those of the bankers 
I secured the signatures of the leading merchants. Many of 
the leading farmers of the surrounding country were in town 
that day, and every one to whom I presented the petition 
signed it cheerfully. In this way I secured the endorsement 
of perhaps thirty or forty of the representative tax payers of 
the county, 

Charles T. Fenton was chairman of the board of super- 
visors and read the petition. He remarked, ‘‘O, yes, we will 
grant that petition.’’ His associates assented to the proposi- 
tion. They then proceeded to appoint me as a committee tof 
carry out the prayer of the petitioners. I objected to acting’ 
alone, but said I would be willing to do the work provided they 


would give me four or five associates, 
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This proposition was accepted and they asked me to name 
the gentlemen whom I desired to act with me. The following 
were named by me for this work: Ex-Judge Daniel D. Chase, 
Kendall Young, W. W. Boak and Augustus Anderson. I pre- 
pared the inscription which the Judge and I discussed a half 
hour or more. He finally gave his endorsement to the letter- 
ing as it stands on the tablet today. I entered at once into 
correspondence with Messrs. J. & R. Lamb, 59 Carmine Street, 
New York City, who offered to manufacture a tablet for two 
hundred and fifty dollars, furnishing also a beautiful slab of 
blue Champlain marble upon which to mount it. I accepted 
their offer and closed the contract with them. 


I decided on August 12th as the date upon which to unveil 
and dedicate the tablet. My first step was to invite Gov. 
William Larrabee to be present and preside over the meeting 
in the courthouse. He was very much occupied but finally 
promised to come. 

In order to make the occasion of the utmost historical im- 
portance, I invited six gentlemen who had participated in 
the Spirit Lake Expedition to be present, and read to the 
people chapters of their recollections of the expedition and 
all the attending circumstances. These were Ex-Governor 
Carpenter, Hon. John F. Duncombe, Commander of Company 
B in the Expedition, and Charles B. Richards of Fort Dodge, 
Commander of Company A. Then we had the following 
privates from our own county: Michael Sweeney, William 
K. Laughlin and Frank R. Mason. Each of them wrote out 
his recollections and read them at the unveiling of the tablet. 
These articles were quite largely copied by newspapers of 
the State at that time and attracted wide attention. Some 
years afterwards I compiled them into one long article which 
I published in the Annaus, and this I confidently believe - 
gives the best account of the Spirit Lake Expedition that has 
ever been published. Herbert Howe Bancroft somewhere 
states in his great works that the best material for historical 
purposes are these records of eye witnesses. I also included 
the portraits of several of these men. 


1ANNALS OF IowA, 3d ser, v. III, p. 481-553. 
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Upon assembling at the courthouse, I was at first a little 
fearful that I had procured ‘‘more speeches’’ than could be 
delivered during the afternoon. But upon organizing the 
meeting in the court room, I soon ascertained that we could 
only get about one-third of the people present into that hall. 
The only resource therefore was to organize an overflow meet- 
ing on the east front of the edifice. This was speedily done, 
and the great crowd outside drew up close to the entrance 
where they were first addressed by Ex-Governor Carpenter, 
followed by Hon. Wesley Martin who read the article which 
had been prepared by Michael Sweeney, then absent in Colo- 
rado. Lieutenant Maxwell, who had delivered his address in 
the court room, came down and delivered it again to the out- 
side meeting. I had prepared a statement given to me by 
Mrs. W. L. Church, the brave woman who killed an Indian 
near Springfield, now Jackson, Minnesota. 

The event passed off to the satisfaction of all present. The 
tablet was a very fine one, and it remains where it was 
placed on that eventful day. It is estimated that there were 
more than two thousand people in attendance, ably presided 
over by William Larrabee who was then at the height of his 
almost phenomenal popularity as governor of the State. 

I believe that this was the first effort to erect a historical 
memorial within the State of Iowa to men who had served 
in a military capacity. 


A pretty brisk trade is now carried on between this place 
and Illinois, in consequence of the very accommodating natural 
bridge that has recently been erected across the Mississippi. 
Were we telling this story in Siam we might be obliged to 
explain, but those living in cold countries will doubtless under- 
stand us.—Burlington, I. T.—Burlington Patriot, Dee. 18, 
1838. (Prospectus) 
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THE WRITINGS OF JUDGE GEORGE G. WRIGHT. 
I. 
BERNHART HENN. 


I have referred to this early day official more than once, 
and especially as my successful competitor for Congress in 
1850. He then, as he had for years before, and as he did 
until his death, resided in Fairfield. Had been in the U. S. 
Land office—first as a clerk and then as register—and was 
elected to the Twenty-second and also the Twenty-third 
Congress (1850-1852). 

Henn was a friend and protege of Gen. A. C. Dodge, whom 
he greatly admired, and was a Democrat of the most pro- 
nounced stamp. 

In the land office he was always most accommodating and 
very popular. Had a wonderful memory of faces and names. 
His acquaintance as a lawyer with the settlers was very ex- 
tensive, for a large percent had met him in entering their 
lands and other matters connected therewith. It was a matter 
that I remarked often during our canvass of the district, that 
so well and clearly had he studied the maps, the surveys of 
the public lands in his office, that in places where he had 
never been, he could, by the topography of the country, the 
direction of the streams, the timber line or the prairie tell 
who lived at this point or that, and seldom made a mistake. 
Such a man of course had “‘locality’’ as the phrenologist 
would say, strongly developed. And coming to the farm, the 
owner of which he had in advance recalled, and knowing him, 
was calculated to make him popular. Then, too, he was a 
gentleman,—very polite and full of good nature, sense and 
manners, and finding friends and acquaintances everywhere, 
was much stronger than were others with more ability whether 
on the stump or in legislative halls. 

Was not an attractive speaker by any means. He, how- 
ever, was honorable and frank in the expression of his views, 
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always full of Democratic doctrines and fighting for his own 
and Democratic success. In person was not above if up to 
medium size. His face was not one to impress you as reflect- 
ing much intelligence nor did his manner on the stump help 
him much in this respect. We rode and slept and ate to- 
vether for say a month or more,—speaking from the same 


wagon in the timber, at times in the same church or log court © 
house, first one and then the other, the party opening reply- . 


ing in brief,—and closed our canvass with the best of feeling, 
nothing occurring to leave the least wound or sore. He felt 
happy over the result. I did not at the time, but frequently 
since have rejoiced that I was by the popular verdict required 
to still practice law and stay at home. 


In Congress was not a big man and never would have been 
renowned as a speaker or active upon the floor. But for 
fidelity to every interest of his constituents, watchfulness of 
everything required by them, he was almost without a peer. 
Patient, industrious—of excellent business and other habits— 
modest and unpretentious—always in his place whether in 
committee room or in the House—ready to spend all the 
time necessary at the departments—prompt in responding to 
the call or requests of his correspondents, he was a most 
valuable and useful member. Such men are quite as impor- 
tant and safe in the discharge of their public duties and do 
quite as much for the welfare of the people as those more 
frequently heard or who make more noise, whether at home 
or in Washington. His industry and constant attention to 
his work rendered him a very useful member. 

Died several years since, and long prior thereto was an 
active and efficient member of the Congregational church, aid- 
ing by his means and influence in building up the religious 
and educational interests of his place. He was also a member 
of the Rocky Mountain Real Estate firm of Henn, Williams 


& Co. and was known in business as a leading man in his 
locality. 


Bernhart Henn was a most excellent citizen, a faithful and 
accommodating official—a kind-hearted gentleman—a devoted 
husband and father—true to his friends, and his life told well 
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upon the locality where he so long lived, as also upon the 
State. 


CYRUS WALKER. 


Of one whom I knew well—and who, though he did not 
reside in Iowa, was a most prominent lawyer in the south- 
eastern courts from say 1843 to 1852 or 1853, I must say a 
word. I refer to Cyrus Walker, of Illinois. 

He first plead in the defense of William Ross for the shoot- 
ing of Bradstreet in Burlington,—case tried in Fairfield. 
For years after he tried very many of the most important 
cases in Lee, Des Moines, Henry, Jefferson, Van Buren and 
occasionally in Wapello if not in Davis counties. He had 
long been a leading lawyer in Illinois,—was of Kentucky 
stock and his turning to Iowa for awhile grew out of the fact 
that his relations with Judge Stephen A. Douglas then on 
the bench were such that he wished not to practice there while 
he held the place. 

I have said he was of Kentucky stock, and he had that 
familiarity with land law and equity proceedings which in 
those days so particularly characterized the profession in that 
state. A man when I first knew him, say forty-five years of 
age—of good size and presence, the most affable manner—a 
musical voice—gentlemanly and courtly in all his relations to 
court, bar and people—of the best habits—ready command of 
- language—unusually apt and happy in his illustrations—a 
thorough scholar in the law—of varied information and broad 
culture—plausible—strong in argument and logic—he was, I 
need not say, a recognized power whether before court or 
jury. I was then young, and making due allowance for my 
admiration in this younger life, for those of his ability and 
high attainments, I nevertheless say that as I now remember 
him he was the most effective talker to a jury, had a larger 
fund of wit and more ability in the ready and happy pre- 
sentation of questions and cases to a court than any man I 
ever met. I know there are those who did not and do not 
estimate him so high,—but this in brief is my opinion of 
Cyrus Walker. How often have I listened to him and asked, 

28 
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is it possible that I can ever even approximate him in elo- 
quence of statement—foree and originality of argument——ease 
and style of manner and apparent fairness in stating, meet- 
ing and overthrowing the pleas and arguments of opposite 
counsel? Though a good land and equity lawyer, he was 
sought for and had retainers in almost every criminal case 
of any magnitude. 

I have occasion to remember his helpful hand when we 
were, as often, together, and then, too, his sledge-hammer 
logic and unequalled plausibility when on opposite sides. 

Among the last cases I remember in which we were asso- 
ciated was that of another Ross (brother of William) for the 
killing of David Wright in Ottumwa at the time of a publie 
sale of lands belonging to the Des Moines River Inprovement 
grant. He was tried on change of venue in Union county. 
J.C. Hall, Mr. Walker, my partner (Judge Knapp) and my- 
self for the defense—the District Attorney—assisted by 
Augustus Hall, Brumfield and perhaps another for the prose- 
eution. It lasted a week,—was most hotly contested, and 
yielding due praise to others, | have always thought that the 
acquittal of our client was at least to a large extent due to 
the tact in cross examination, the adroitness with which he 
enabled us to meet every. question and the masterly argument 
to the jury of the eloquent man of whom I am now speaking. 
Always the soul of honor—ever respectful to court, jury and 
opposite counsel—a suave manner and plausibility that eap- 
tivated if it not always convinced by its foree—never mis- 
stating the testimony or attempting to mislead the court—he 
threw doubts if he did not break down all opposite theories 
and views and carried a jury almost nolens volens. The ease 
referred to will be long remembered in and about Wapello 
and Monroe counties, and not a few yet remember how ef- 
fective was his work in that most memorable judicial contest. 
The jury was out all night and even longer—then hung, as 
we afterward learned, by one ‘recalcitrant ‘‘good and lawful 
man’’ who nearly brought about a new trial but who finally, 


at a late hour Sunday morning, surrendered, and Ross was 
acquitted. 


| 
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But I will not say more of this grand man. I allow much 
for my youthful admiration for his, to me, peculiar manner— 
great power as an advocate—and his high character as a gen- 
tleman and citizen—and yet cannot but express the truth 
that the profession, though full of good, honorable and strong 
men, had none like him in all that goes to make the gentle- 
man, the lawyer and the truest manhood. 

Let me add parenthetically, and as well here as elsewhere, 
as tending to show the currency in which we then dealt and 
how our fees were paid, that on that trip when myself and 
partner got home, we had beside the Horse we were driving, 
six others, two of them as part return for our work in the 
Ross case and the others picked up from other clients or paid 
for in notes of hand for still others. Then horses were legal 
tender almost—were very cheap—but you could turn them 
into money or in the payment of debts (and we often needed 
them for the latter!) about as readily as any other property. 
Think of two young lawyers passing through the county with 
six horses led by the side of one driven, and behind. If 
seen now there would be not a few surprised people ready to 
believe that more than one man’s barn or pasture had been 
entered ! 


But we were never arrested nor a question made as to our 
title. For as we could not get money—it was not to be had— 
we took horses or goods or whatsoever our clients could pay. 
If money was scarce so fees were low—and in a spirit of 
accommodation all classes managed to live and let live. We 
seldom closed the work of a term without a horse or horses 
as the fruit of our toil. Or, if not a horse, then goods or 
something else which could be used by ourselves or families— 
all of what we could use and which clients could better and | 
easier pay than money. Barter was the order of the day, 
and all classes—preachers, lawyers and doctors—all alike ac- 
eepted the situation. 

Once, I remember, fall of 1842, I had just returned from 
a trip on which I had been paid in cloth for an overcoat which 
1 much needed. A neighbor, to whom I owed ten dollars, and 
I believe more, called and asked for money to buy some goods, 
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or an order to the store. On inquiry I found that he wanted 
an overcoat (no ready made goods then) and I turned over 
to him the pattern I had. He had a new coat and I wore the 
old one. But I paid that much of my debt. He was happy 
and so was I. We were both young and unmarried, and 
though I occasionally felt a little hurt through the winter as 
he sported his new wrap, I have long since forgiven the 
willing spoliation ! 


DAVENPORT, 
Wednesday, November 13, 1839. 


Saturday, Nov. 9, a fine day. A meeting was held at 11 
o’clock, to appoint a committee to receive the remains of our 
deceased friend, the Hon. Wm. B. Conway, Secretary of the 


Territory of Iowa, who died at Burlington, on the 6th. As 


soon as arrangements were made, and the meeting adjourned, 
the steamer Ione, hove in sight, with the corpse, accompanied 
by Hon. J. W. Parker, of the Council and Hon. J. M. Robert- 
son, of the House of Representatives. The corpse was taken 
to the Catholic church where the funeral service was per- 
formed by the Rev. Mr. Pelamough [Pelamourgues].—The 
body was then removed to the private cemetery of the de- 
ceased, accompanied by a large concourse of citizens, from 
Rockingham, Davenport, and the surrounding country.—Jowa 
Sun, Davenport, November 13, 1839. 


Rail-Road from Lake Michigan to Mississippi River— 
The citizens of Dubuque, Wisconsin, have held a large meet- 
ing to adopt measures for obtaining from Congress an appro- 
priation for the survey and location of a Rail-Road from Lake 
Michigan to the Mississippi River. The resolutions state that 


it is desirable that the road should be directed to the United | 


States lead mines, and thus a great chain of communication be 
formed between the extreme eastern point of the Union across 
the Mississippi to the Missouri river.—Albany, N. Y.—The 
Jeffersonian, May 26, 1838. 
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JEFFERSON COUNTY POLITICS BEFORE THE CIVIL 
WAR.’ 


BY HON. CHARLES J. FULTON. 
THE BUCHANAN-FREMONT-FILLMORE CAMPAIGN. 


In the elections of county and State in 1854 the Whigs 
were victorious. Within twelve months the futility of the 
Whig party as a National force was generally perceived. Its 
members no longer possessed a common interest of sufficient 
importance to bind them together. Upon the pressing prob- 
lem of the extension of slavery there was radical disagree- 
ment. In the other parties also, were divisions and discontent. 

The Democratic County Convention which met on June 30, 
1855, as a preliminary to participation in its deliberations, 
required each delegate to ‘“‘rise in his place and give a pledge 
that he was a Democrat and had no sympathy with Know 
Nothings.’’ From each candidate or from his friends satis- 
factory statements were exacted that he was not a Know 
Nothing and would not join the order during his term of 
office should he be elected. 

This procedure attracted caustic comment. Hostile parti- 
sans were quick to seize the opportunity it afforded them. It 
was asked why the ‘‘thumb-screw regulations’’ were not ap- 
plied to that ‘‘secret oath-bound society,’’ the ‘“‘Sag Nichts.’’: 
And the answer supplied was, ‘‘The Sag Nichts are patronized 
by the present administration and the Know Nothings are 
not.’’ The Sag Nichts appealed to the prejudices of the 
foreign born just as the Know Nothings appealed to the 
prejudices of the native born. 

The intensity of feeling actuating the Convention was 
shown in two resolutions upon which it set the seal of its 
approval. They were: 


Resolved, That they are not all true Americans who are born in 
America; for among them are Monarchists, Federalists, fanatics, 


1From a forthcoming History of Jefferson County by Charles J. Fulton. 
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secret plotters, unprincipled demagogues, and all those who would 
sacrifice their country’s prosperity and freedom for their own tem- 
porary success. 

Resolved, That he only is a true American who loves the princi- 
ples of Democracy, adheres faithfully to the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, labors to extend the principles of free government 
throughout the world, and to the oppressed everywhere, and cor- 
dially despises “every species of tyranny over the mind of man.” 


These were the conditions political when, on July 14th, ‘‘a 
People’s Republican Convention,’’ pursuant to a eall signed 
by more than a hundred citizens, but recently Whigs, Demo- 
crats and Free Soilers, proposing only ‘‘an upright adminis- 
tration’’ of county offices and requiring of candidates only 
‘‘that they be honest and ecapable,’’ gathered at the court- 
house. One hundred and seventy-six voters took part in the 
proceedings. They chose for president, Christian W. Slagle, 
and for secretary, Ebenezer S. Gage. Their platform was 
prepared by a committee consisting of Caleb Baldwin, Mathew 
Clark, J. S. Mount, John W. DuBois and George Hanawalt. 
It was clear, concise and direct. These were its planks: 

I. We declare our implicit faith in a Republican form of gov- 
ernment. 


II. We declare that, in the use of the elective franchise under 
such form of government, the citizen is responsible to his country 
for the use he makes of it, and not to any political party. 


III. We declare that the exercise of a free and enlightened judg- 
ment is an indispensable requisite to the proper exercise of the elec- 
tive franchise; that in the exercise of such judgment it is the abso- 
lute right of the citizen to form his own political opinion, and that 
it is anti-republican for any party, man or men, to control the citi- 
zen in the exercise of this right. 


‘IV. We declare that we refuse to endorse any of the political 
parties of the country; but, while we thus withhold our endorse- 
ment, we recognize in the masses of all parties a common brother- 
hood laboring for the common good of the country; and we utterly 
repudiate the right of any party to brand as Monarchists, fanatics, 
traitors, or villains, any portion of the great brotherhood. 


V. We declare that in the selection of public officers the voice of 
the people should be supreme. 


VI. We declare our unqualified endorsement of the Republican 


qualifications for office—honesty and capability. 
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VII. We declare on the subject of slavery this proposition: 
Shall freedom be confined to the free States, or slavery to the slave 
States? as the sense of this convention we pronounce the latter. 


VIII. We declare we will use every honorable means, as a free 
and independent people, to secure the election of the ticket we have 
this day nominated. 


The ferment of the times was touched upon in resolutions 
offered by Richard Gaines. As dangerous propositions, they 
were laid on the table. They were: 

1. That the aggressions of slavery, and especially the Nebraska 
outrage and the assault upon the elective franchise of Kansas, have 


aroused the freemen of the Republic, and that they will maintain 
their rights and resist the addition of slave territory. 


2. That they will maintain the nationality of freedom. 


3. That the friends of freedom should make principles, not birth- 
place, the test of admission to citizenship. 


4. That we will repel every ecclesiastical interference in political 
affairs, by potentate, pontiff or priest, as destructive of the right to 
worship God according to the dictates of conscience and of liberty. 


A suggestion that there be at Fairfield at the time of the 
State Fair in October a conference of Republicans, though 
obtaining favorable comment in several papers, was not car- 
ried out. It was not till February 22, 1856, that a convention 
of ‘‘free citizens,’’ in the belief that a large majority of the 
people of Iowa were ‘‘opposed to the political principles of 
the present administration, and to the introduction of slavery 
into territory now free, and also that made free by the Com- 
promise of 1820;’’ and that the Democratic Party was ‘‘striv- 
ing to make slavery a great national institution contrary to 
the principles laid down in the Declaration ot Independence 
and the Constitution as taught by the Fathers of the Repub- 
lic,’’ assembled at Iowa City for the purpose of organizing a 
Republican party. A. R. Fulton and W. M. Clark attended 
from Jefferson county. This convention, in accomplishing the 
end for which it was called together, announced ‘‘That the 
mission of the Republican Party is to maintain the Liberties 
of the People, the Sovereignty of the States and the Per- 
petuity of the Union,’ and ‘‘That under the Constitution, 
and by right, Freedom alone is National.’’ 
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The Republican movement was bitterly assailed in the 
Democratic papers. To their strictures the response was, 
“The struggle has finally come between the principles of 
slavery and freedom, and the people will be quick to perceive, 
in the language of Jefferson, ‘that the Almighty has no at- 
tribute which will permit Him to take sides with the slave- 
holder.’ ”’ 

On March 15th, there met at the courthouse a Republican 
County Convention open to all who desired ‘‘to act in good 
faith’’ with the party. Benjamin Robinson was made chair- 
man, and ©. O. Stanton, secretary. The platform adopted at 
Iowa City was ratified and affirmed with this addition: 

That we ask no conformity of opinion, and no unity of belief on 
minor matters—State or National; that in regard to office, we hold 
merit, not birth-place, to be the test—deeming the rule of Thomas 
Jefferson—is he honest?—is he capable?—the only true rule; that 
we are opposed to the extension of the time required for naturaliza- 
tion, believing as we do that we should welcome the exiles and emi- 


grants from the old world to homes of enterprise and of freedom 
in the new. 


An election of district and county officers on April 7th 
favored the Democrats. This outcome, instead of bringing 
discouragement and lack of interest, stimulated the Republi- 
cans to greater exertions. Though surprised at their defeat, 
‘Pick the flint and try it again,’’ was their firm resolve. 

The stirring and tragic events of the next few weeks—the 
violence and bloodshed in Kansas, the assault of Brooks upon 


Sumner in the Senate chamber—accentuated and‘drew with’ 


definiteness the dividing line between the Democratic and 
Republican parties. 

The candidates for the Presidency were Fillmore, nom- 
inated on February 22d, at Philadelphia, by the Americans, 
Buchanan, nominated on June 6th, at Cincinnati, by the 
Democrats, and Fremont, nominated on June 18th, at Phila- 
delphia, by the Republicans. For Fremont, because he ‘‘loved 
freedom and hated slavery’’; because he would ‘‘do justice 
to the North and no injustice to the South’’; because he had 
‘‘never flinched from the performance of any duty’’; because 
he had ‘‘rendered signal service to his country’’ and had 
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‘never asked for political rewards on that account’’, and be- 
cause he knew the West and sympathized with its needs, there 
was a real and genuine enthusiasm. 

On June 17th, a Democratic County Convention endorsed 
the administration of Franklin Pierce, the Cincinnati Con- 
vention, and named a county ticket. On the 28th, a Republi- 
ean County Convention endorsed the National and State plat- 
forms of the party, pronounced in favor of a convention to 
revise the Constitution of the State of Iowa, hailed ‘‘with 
patriotic joy’’ the nomination of John C. Fremont and 
William L. Dayton, and likewise named a county ticket. 

Governor Grimes having called an extra session of the legis- 
lature, and the regularly elected representatives, James 
Wamsley and Edmund Mechem, having removed from the 
eounty, at a special election on June 30th, William Bickford 
and Christian E. Noble, the Republican nominees, were chosen 
to fill the vacancies. 

Fremont Clubs and Buchanan Clubs were organized. 
Throughout the summer, slavery, disunion and the admission 
of Kansas into the Union as a Free State, were discussed with 
vigor. 

In the election of state and county officers on August 4th 
the Republicans won. For a Constitutional Convention there 
was a majority of eighty-eight. ‘‘The Administration forces 
fought with desperation,’’ ran a fervid announcement of the 
victory, ‘‘but Freedom’s army swept the field, leaving not a 
vestige of hunkerism to mark the spot where waved the black 
banner of slavery extensionists.’’ 

About the middle of September, an emigrant train passed 
through Fairfield on its way to Kansas. The Buchanan Club, 
its ‘‘indignation’’ aroused, on the 18th, formally asserted, 
after a lengthy preamble, ‘‘That James W. Grimes, Governor 
of Iowa, by thus countenancing the migration of armed men 
through the State, whose apparent purpose is the invasion of 
a sister province, is, in the opinion of the members of this 
elub, acting in violation of his duties as a Governor.’’ The 
belief was professed that ‘‘it is the duty of all good citizens to 
remonstrate and request him to interpose his authority to 
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prevent the passage of those armed bodies of men through 
our State or resign his office.’’ Democratic papers were ‘‘re- 
quested to publish’’ these expressions, and Democratic clubs 
‘“‘to take action thereon.’’ 

A Democratic mass meeting at Fairfield on October 4th 
nominated William G. Coop as a candidate for delegate to 
the Constitutional Convention, but neither passed nor consid- 
ered any recommendations for specific changes in the Consti- 
tution. On the 18th, the Republicans in turn nominated by 
acclamation James F. Wilson as a candidate for delegate to 
the Constitutional Convention. In respect to the revision of 
the Constitution, they voiced these opinions: 


1. Resolved, That Section 1 of the Bill of Rights of the Consti- 
tution of Iowa, declaring that “all men are by nature free and inde- 
pendent, and have certain inalienable rights among which are those 
of enjoying and defending life and liberty, acquiring, possessing 
and protecting property, and pursuing and obtaining safety and 
happiness;” as also Section 23 of said Bill of Rights, declaring that 
“slavery nor involuntary servitude unless for the punishment of 
crimes shall never be tolerated in this State,” shall be preserved 
inviolate. 

2. Resolved, That the evils to which the people of this State 
are subject on account of the mixed, uncertain and in many in- 
stances unsound currency imposed upon them by other States, the 
Territory of Nebraska, and irresponsible individual bankers, ought 
to be remedied, and that the best and most practicable remedy is 
to reserve to the people in the revised Constitution the right to 
establish within this State a sound banking system of their own. 


3. Resolved, That the election of -the Supreme Judges of the 
State should be taken from the Legislature and referred to the 
people. 


4. Resolved, That the clause regulating the time for holding 
the general election should be changed, so as to fix a different time 


from the Ist Monday of August, or leave said time as a subject for 
legislation. 


5. Resolved, That while we are opposed to paying exorbitant 
salaries to state and county officers, we are in favor of establishing 
such a standard as will afford to the officer a fair remuneration for 
his services and at the same time place the offices within the reach 
of all citizens, however humble their pecuniary circumstances, 


6. Resolved, That we are opposed to the accumulation of an 
onerous State debt, and in favor of so restricting the Legislature 
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in this respect that all acts creating any debt shall provide a fund 
for its payment, and that all acts providing for extraordinary ex- 
penditures, except in case of an invasion or insurrection, and cal- 
culated to establish an onerous indebtedness on the part of the State 
shall be referred to the people for their action and shall not take 
effect unless approved by the vote of the people. 


Tn a letter accepting the nomination, James F, Wilson gave 
at length his views upon these declarations. Upon them all 
he stood four square. The first he considered essential to 
“the safety of the doctrines of Freedom and Human Rights.’’ 
As to the third, he held that ‘‘all officers should be elected 
by the people.’’ Of the last, he maintained ‘‘that the true 
policy is to refer propositions for creating State indebtedness 
to the people for their action, with a view to affording those 
who have to bear the burden an opportunity to say whether 
or no they will accept it.’’ In this connection, it is a pertinent 
comment that upon the organization of the Constitutional 
Convention James F'. Wilson himself was named as Chairman 
of the Committee on State Debts, that to him fell the lot of 
drafting the restriction, and that his report, save for raising 
the limitation from one hundred thousand dollars to two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, was virtually adopted as pre- 
sented. 


In the last days of the campaign, the fight turned upon the 
delegate to the Constitutional Convention. Should the Con- 
stitution embody the principle of Freedom? The decision 
was rendered on November 4th in 1,207 votes for Wilson and 
1,122 votes for Coop. At the same time there were cast by 
Republicans 1,188 votes for Fremont; by Democrats 1,023 
votes for Buchanan; and by Americans and Whigs combined 
206 votes for Fillmore. The strength of the sentiment against 
the extension of slavery was unmistakable. 


THE LINCOLN-DOUGLAS-BRECKINRIDGE-BELL CAMPAIGN. 


For three years slavery was a subject of constant and ear- 
nest public discussion. In them the consciences of men were 
searched out and prepared for the coming struggle. 
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On January 18, 1860, a special State Convention met at 
Des Moines to name delegates at large to the National Con- 
vention, not yet called, of the Republican party. One of 
these delegates, of whom there were nine, was James F. 
Wilson. 

There was no general expression of preference for any 
Presidential candidate. ‘‘Vindex,’’ who wrote The Ledger 
concerning this gathering, correctly stated the prevailing sen- 
timent. ‘‘It cannot be told now,’’ he says, ‘‘who it will be 
best to select for the ensuing contest. Whoever he may be 
I hope he will be a full-grown Republican—no weak-kneed, 
limber-backed, half-and-half compromiser.’’ On February 
Ist, ‘‘Index,’’ a resident correspondent of The Ledger pro- 
posed ‘‘for President, Salmon P. Chase of Ohio, and for 
Vice President, Simon Cameron of Pennsylvania.’’ If the 
intent of this communication was to stir local political waters, 
it produced no visible ripples. On March 16th, The Ledger 
observed editorially that it is ‘‘almost a certainty’’ that 
Lincoln will have a place on the ticket, but in respect to 
Seward, though mentioning him with favor, it hazarded no 
opinion. The whole desire was for a strong man whose con- 
victions were in harmony with the spirit of the new party. 

The vital purpose back of the Republican movement was 
the prevention of the further extension of slavery. Para- 
mount to and inseparable from this was the preservation of 
the Union, Other issues were joined and exerted their little 
influence, but they were incidental and relative only. 


That slavery was not a thing remote, but near, that even 
here its evils touched and harmed, was suddenly and sharply 
brought to the notice of the community. On the last Sunday 
morning in January, two white men having with them two 
negro girls aged about eleven and fourteen years passed 
through Fairfield on their way southward. In a short time 
they were followed by a young man named Allen at whose 
house they had breakfasted. The behavior of the men and 
their replies to his inquiries had made him suspicious that 
they were carrying off the children without proper authority. 
Warrants for their arrest were secured from Thomas D. 
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Evans, a Justice of the Peace. They were pursued, arrested 
at Iowaville, and brought back for examination. One was 
committed to jail and one released on bond. The bond was 
signed by Col. James Thompson, Samuel Jacobs and Wm. H. 
Hamilton. The preliminary hearing was scarcely ended when 
the sheriff of Johnson county appeared and took the men in 
custody on the charge of kidnapping. They were taken to 
Jowa City for trial. The moral of the incident was not lost. 


A State Convention to select a delegation to attend the 
National Convention of the Democratic party at Charleston 
was called for February 22d at Des Moines. To provide for 
their representation, the Democrats of the county met on the 
11th of the month at the courthouse. The attendance was 
small. <A platform of eighteen planks was offered for adop- 
tion. This dealt with various phases of the slavery question, 
declared for homesteads, and instructed for Douglas ‘‘ through 
evil as well as good report.’’ There was some difference of 
opinion among those present. Charles Negus opposed the 
promulgation of a platform. He was also against an instruc- 
tion for Douglas, whom he considered popular neither at the 
North nor at the South. On the other hand, Col. James 
Thompson thought the principles of Democracy could not be 
published too often, and asserted that Douglas was the best 
man living since Jackson’s time. Bernhart Henn approved 
the passing of resolutions and the giving of instructions. 
James A. Galliher objected in particular to the declaration in 
favor of homesteads. The opposition obtaining no material 
support, the original proposals were sustained. 


On March 16th, a number of Republicans planned an or- 
ganization, which upon the suggestion of Dr. Charles 8. 
Clarke was called the ‘‘Irrepressible Republican Club of 
Fairfield.’’ The name indicated an acceptance of the truth 
of William H. Seward’s memorable expression. On the 23d, 
the principles to which its members subscribed were enun- 
ciated. The chief articles were these: 

That the Constitution confers upon Congress sovereign power over 


the territories of the United States for their government, and that 
in the exercise of this power it is both the right and duty of Con- 
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gress to prohibit in its territories those twin relics of barbarism, 
Polygamy and Slavery. 

That the States of this Union possess sovereign power within 
their own limits respectively over all matters wherein the power 
is not delegated to the Congress by the Constitution; and that 
neither Congress nor sister states have any right to interfere with 
Slavery or any other institution existing in any state. 


The officers were Samuel Mount, president; Sumner M. 
Bickford, vice president; Wm. 8. Moore, secretary; J. H. 
Beatty, corresponding secretary ; and W. M. Clark, treasurer. 
Meetings were held regularly on Friday evening of each week. 

The rupture in the Charleston Convention in the last days 
of April brought temporary dismay to the Democrats. In 
contrast with this the conduct of the Chicago Convention and 
its nominations on May 18th inereased the ardor of the Repub- 
licans. The result was announced in exuberant strain. 
‘‘Republican Freemen of old Jefferson! after a long, long 
drouth the Earth rejoiceth in the abundant rains, and the 
long deferred hope of the husbandman in a harvest of plenty 
returneth, and by the wisdom of our Representatives at Chi- 
cago the long deferred hope of the American Patriot is startled 
into new life.’’ On May 30th, they ratified and celebrated 
the choice of Abraham Lincoln and Hannibal Hamlin as their 
standard bearers. A torchlight procession with suggestive 
transparencies honored the ‘‘Railsplitter’’ and made sport of 
the ‘‘irrepressible conflict’’ between Douglas and Buchanan. 
Songs and speeches followed. One song, written for the 
‘‘Trrepressible Club,’’ was entitled ‘‘Lineoln of the West’’: 


From vale to hill, from hill to vale, 
Hear ye the bugle blast, 

What shouts are borne on every gale 
For Lincoln of the West, 

For Lincoln of the West, my boys, 

For Lincoln of the West; ) 

The champion of Freedom’s cause 

Is Lincoln of the West. 


No truer heart than his can guide 
The Ship of State to rest— 

A nation’s heart now turns with pride 
To Lincoln of the West, 
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To Lincoln of the West, my boys, 
To Lincoln of the West; 
The champion of Freedom’s cause 
Is Lincoln of the West. 


The reign of misrule long we’ve borne— 
By burthens sore oppressed, 

And for relief the people turn 
To Lincoln of the West, 

To Lincoln of the West, my boys, 

To Lincoln of the West; 

The champion of Freedom’s cause 

Is Lincoln of the West. 


Let every heart and hand now join 
To bring the day thrice blessed 
The nation shall her trust consign 

To Lincoln of the West, 
To Lincoln of the West, my boys, 
To Lincoln of the West; 
The champion of Freedom’s cause 
Is Lincoln of the West. 


Another popular song by the same author contains more of 
the vernacular. It was called ‘‘Old Abe Lincoln’’: 


Republicans will sing tonight 
A tune renowned in story; 
It filled the freeman with delight AH 
On many a field of glory. 
O, Lincoln is the man to lead 
Our noble hosts to battle; 
He’s fit to be our President, 
Or drive a team of cattle. 
Yankee Doodle, keep it up, 
Yes, indeed we can, sir, 
With Abe we'll beat their little Dug, Pint 
Or any other man, sir! 


O, long enough Buchanan’s crew 
Have lived by public plunder, , 
So now Old Abe will trot them through i 
And surely give them thunder. 
The Little Giant’s “cake is dough,” 
And Buck may feel forlorn, sir, 
For to the White House Abe will go 
As sure as he is born, sir! 
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Yankee Doodle, keep it up, 

Yes, indeed we can, sir, 

With Abe we'll beat their little Dug, 
Or any other man, sir! 


We know Old Abe is bound to win 
On every field of fight, sir; 

The Little Giant can’t come in, 
Nor “hold a candle” quite, sir; 
And now the battle’s drawing nigh, 
We'll meet the foe I’m think’n’, 
And this shall be our battle-cry— 

Hurrah for Old Abe Lincoln! 
Yankee Doodle, keep it up, 
Yes, indeed we can, sir, 
With Abe we'll beat their little Dug, 
Or any other man, sir! 


A Republican pole of oak, one hundred and six feet long, 
was raised on June 9th at Glasgow. It was crowned with 
evergreens, emblematic of ‘‘ever-enduring principles,’’ ar- 
ranged to resemble ‘‘the proud bird of America, that soars 
above all others.’’ Below these was a streamer of calico to 
signify sympathy and association with ‘‘workingmen,’’ not 
with ‘‘slave-drivers in their broadeloths and satins.’’ After 
the pole was set, the Stars and Stripes were run up and then 
a banner, inscribed on one side with ‘‘Lincoln and Hamlin, 
Union and Victory,’’ and on the other side with ‘‘The Terri- 
tories for Free White Men.’’ Speeches were made by D. P. 
Stubbs, Howard Brown and A. R. Pierce. 


On June 14th, the ‘‘Republican Wide Awakes of Fairfield’’ 
were organized. Their company has the distinction of being 
the first one formed in the State. Each member was obliged to 
provide himself with a eap, cloak and torch, or to pay two 
dollars into the treasury for which these articles were fur- 
nished him. He agreed also to ‘‘hold himself in readiness to 
take part in torch-light processions during the Presidential 
campaign, to perform escort duty, to attend the night meet- 
ings and grand rallies of the party, and to act as a Vigilance 
Committee on election day.’’ He further pledged his honor 
that ‘‘on all public occasions’ he would ‘‘refrain from using 
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profane language, or noisy demonstration,’’ and that he would 
‘implicitly obey the orders of his officers and comport himself 
in a decent and respectful manner.’’ James F. Wilson was the 
first to put his name to the ‘‘constitution.’’ Some others who 
subscribed to it that night were Dr. C. S. Clarke, Robert F. 
Ratcliff, J. A. MeKemey, S..M. Bickford, George Howell, 
Samuel E. Biglow, G. A. Wells, Harry Jordan, 8S. Light and 
W. W. Junkin. For their officers, they elected G. A. Wells, 
captain, and Dr. C. 8. Clarke, lieutenant, A. R. Fulton, secre- 
tary and F. B. MeConnell, treasurer. Captain Wells and Lieu- 
tenant Clarke resigned their positions without serving and 
were succeeded by Alvin Turner as captain and J. W. Shaffer 
as lieutenant. The musicians were W. H. Sheward, John R. 
Shaffer and A. R. Rusch. The activities of this body of men 
were remarkable. During the campaign they traveled forty 
miles by railroad and one hundred and eighty-seven miles in 
wagons, visiting and marching at Glasgow, Birmingham, Lib- 
ertyville, Ageney City, Brookville, Washington, Salina and 
~ Abingdon. 

The Republicans at Brookville, equally alert, on June 16th 
formed a club of which John Gantz was president, Joshua 
Wright, vice president, Samuel Robb, secretary, J. Bardine, 
corresponding’ secretary, and Thomas Griffin, treasurer. 

The Baltimore Convention met on June 18th and on the 23d 
nominated Dovglas and Fitzpatrick. About this time occurred 
the organization of the ‘‘National Democratic Club of Fair- 
field.’’ On June 30th, a ratification of these nominations took 
place at Fairfield. It was described by Samuel Jacobs as an 
‘imposing demonstration of the Democracy.’’ The enthu- 
siasm must have been tempered with considerable chagrin as 
it was then known that Fitzpatrick had declined the honor of 
a place on the Democratic National ticket. ; 

From this time till the day of election both parties mar- 
shaled their forces with an increasing earnestness. Meetings 
were held in every school house and in every grove where 
people were wont to assemble. Work in field and shop and 
store was neglected that the discussions and debates over the 
issues involved might be heard and the arguments weighed. 

29 
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The action and incidents of this period are not to be traced in 
detail. A glance here and there at them will portray their 
characteristic aspects. 


The ‘‘Union Republican Club of Abingdon,’’ organized on 
July 7th with John H. Webb as president, Cyrus McCracken 
as vice president, W. M. Campbell as secretary and David 
Peters as treasurer, set out briefly and clearly the Republican 
position as locally understood. Its announcement was devo- 
ticn to the Constitution and Union,.opposition to the inter- 
ference with slavery in the States and determination to resist 
by all constitutional means its further extension. 


Near the close of July, Republican badges of white satin 
ribbon, printed by W. W. Junkin, began to be worn. The de- 
sign bore at the top an eagle in flight, a scroll in its beak and 
a flag in its talons. Below was the legend, ‘‘The Union must 
and shall be preserved,’’ and the quatrain, 


The glorious cause is moving on, 

The cause once led by Washington! 
The cause that made our Fathers free, 
The cause of glorious Liberty! 


Then came the portrait of Lincoln, the lines ‘‘For President, 
Abraham Lincoln, For Vice President, Hannibal Hamlin,’’ 
and the expressive phrases, ‘‘Free Homes, Free Territory !’’ 
Next an unfurled standard and a cannon in the act of dis- 
charge illustrated and emphasized ‘‘Protection to American 
Liberty !’’ This stanza was last: 


Huzza, boys, for Lincoln and Hamlin, 
Let the banner of Liberty wave; 

With Lincoln and Hamlin our bosoms 
Will beat to the march of the brave! 


“Tt occurred to me,’’? wrote a correspondent of the 
Jeffersonian just after Republicans on August 25th at Coal- 
port had raised a pole one hundred and fifteen feet high 
surmounted by a new broom, ‘‘that if you could have been 
here, and compared our stalwart squatter. sovereigns with 
the dissipated, sickly-looking, counter-jumping Wide Awakes 
that make night hideous with their sulphurous lampsmoke 
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and their screams for Lincoln, you would have thought with 
us that our part of the county, to say the least, was all right 
for Douglas and Johnson.’’ 

“The Wide Awake company of Fairfield,’ “Wide Awake”? 
responded, ‘‘is composed of 85 members, and represents 35 
different, useful and honorable occupations, as follows: 

Attorneys 4, Blacksmiths 3, Banker 1, Bookseller 1, 
Butcher 1, Clerks 13, Commission Merchant 1, Cattle Dealer 
1, Carpenters 2, Coopers 3, Cabinet Makers 2, Coal Digger 1, 
Druggists 2, Editor 1, Farmers 13, Grocers 4, Harness 
Makers 5, Jeweler 1, Land Agent 1, Lumber Dealer 1, Law 
Students 4, Laborers 2, Millers 2, Painter 1, Printer 1, Plas- 
terers 2, Physician 1, Sawyer 1, Surveyor 1, Shoemakers 2, 
Tailor 1, Tinners 2, School Teacher 1, Teamster 1, Wagon 
Maker 1. It will be observed also,’’ he concluded, ‘‘that 
there are as many of the ‘stalwart’ hard-fisted yeomanry in 
the company as there are ‘counter-jumpers.’ ”’ 

The ‘‘Lincoln Rangers’’ of Brookville and Locust Grove 
township, a company of seventy horsemen, was organized 
near the end of August with J. A. Ireland as captain. 

In the park at Fairfield, on September Ist, six young men 
debated political issues. The Republican point of view was 
presented by G. B. Kirkpatrick, I. N. Elliott and George 
Strong; the Democratic, by R. J. Mohr, A. G. Thompson and 
W. A. Jones. 

Noting that the torches, the martial music and the march- 
ing of the Wide Awakes, attracted and excited the public, 
the Democrats finally adopted a similar expedient to recover 
the favor felt to be slipping away. They found no happy 
common name to apply to their organizations. In different. 
lcealities they were variously ‘‘Invincibles,’’ ‘‘ Bell Ringers,’’ 
‘‘Bver Readies,’’ ‘‘Guards,’’ and what nots. A company 
formed at Fairfield about the middle of September was called 
“he True Blues.’’ Their insignia were ‘‘hickory shirts 
trimmed with red’’ and red transparencies. 

On October 5th, a notable Republican meeting was held at 
Glasgow. Prominent in the procession of the morning was 
the ‘‘Swede delegation’’ in twelve or fifteen wagons, the 
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leading one drawn by six horses and having on each side the 
inscription, ‘‘We come to this country for Freedom—not 
Slavery!’’ Another noticeable feature was a wagon con- 
taining thirty-four young women with banners. Thirty-three 
of them dressed in white personified the States of the Union; 
the one, Miss Caroline Unkrich, clad entirely in black, sym- 
bolized ‘‘bleeding Kansas.’’ A free dinner was served. The 
event of the afternoon was a speech by James F. Wilson. 
In the evening, the Wide Awakes paraded. Owen Bromley, 
‘‘the coal digger,’’ afterward addressed them. Those from 
a distance remained over night. The evidence of the home 
of a Republican was a maul placed on the fence in front of — 
the house. Where this sign was, whoever entered was wel- 
comed and eared for. 


The Republican rally of October 17th was “‘the greatest 
meeting in Iowa’’ and in numbers has not since been equalled 
at Fairfield. The crowds came from every direction. Wide 
Awakes came from New London, Mt. Pleasant, Salem, Rome, 
Eddyville, Ottumwa, Kirkville, Ageney City, Bloomfield, 
Drakeville, Troy, Sigourney, Richland, Martinsburg, South 
English, Dutch Creek, Washington, Brighton, Richmond, 
Jackson, Keosauqua, Bentonsport, Bonaparte, Winchester, 
Birmingham, Glasgow and Pleasant Plain. From Agency 
City came a company of women who wore white dresses, blue 
sashes around their waists, and jaunty caps trimmed with 
ribbon. They carried spears to which ‘‘Lineoln and Hamlin 
flags’’ were fastened. From somewhere came another com- 
pany of women who styled themselves ‘‘Daughters of Abra- 
ham.’’ There came ‘‘Minute Men of 1860,’’ and ‘‘Lineoln 
Guards,’’ each accompanied by a lady, all mounted, and scores 
of other horsemen. There came wagons by hundreds. From 
as many different localities, there came nine representations 
by girls of ‘‘the thirty-three States and Kansas.’’ These 
groups were drawn by teams of six and eight horses. From 
Abingdon and Brookville, behind twenty-five yoke of cattle, 
came a huge float on which various men were engaged in 


blacksmithing, carpentering, broom-making, sugar-making 
and other occupations. 
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A procession was formed which was five miles in length. 
There were the usual attempts to ridicule the party and 
candidates in opposition. An effigy of Douglas wore on the 
hat the unfortunate statement, ‘‘I don’t care whether slavery 
is voted up or voted down.’’ Numerous banners exhibited 
devices of evanescent flavor. 

The afternoon was devoted to speeches. Three stands in 
the park were in constant use. The speakers were Governor 
Kirkwood, Senator Grimes, Senator Harlan, J. W. Thomassen 
of Chicago, John A. Kasson of Des Moines, Kramer of 
Michigan, John W. Rankin of Keokuk, Alvin Saunders of 
Mt. Pleasant and A. M, Scott of Fairfield. 

At night twenty-two hundred torches flamed in the parade 
of the Wide Awakes. Sky-rockets and Roman candles in- 
creased the effectiveness of the display. Many visitors who 
took part in this waited for another day to take their de- 
parture. A few slept in their wagons, but most of them 
were entertained by citizens. Democrats for the time put 
aside partisanship and opened hospitable doors. 

The next week the Democrats made an effort to outdo this 
gathering. It failed on account of unpropitious weather. 

In Jefferson county there were cast 1,462 ballots for Lin- 
eoln, 1,245 ballots for Douglas, and 38 ballots for Bell. The 
Republicans were jubilant. To them it seemed, and the feel- 
ing found expression in this quotation: 

O, such a day, 


So fought, so followed, and so fairly won, 


Came not till now, to dignify the times, 
Since Caesar’s fortune. 
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“PRIVATE ARCHIVES” OF GOVERNOR KIRKWOOD. 


BY EDGAR R. HARLAN. 


That the one term service as governor by Ralph P. Lowe 
and his nomination and election to the Supreme bench, and 
the nomination and election of Samuel J. Kirkwood for his 
first term instead of Governor Lowe being given a second 
term, was brought about through fine harmonizing influences 
is nicely indicated in the two letters to Governor Kirkwood 
that follow: 

Des Moines, Iowa, 17th May, 1859. 
Hon. S. J. Kirkwood, 
Iowa City. 
Dear Sir: 

I am in receipt of a letter from Governor Lowe, just such as a 
Republican and a gentleman should write. It satisfied me that by 
no act of his will the safety or good feeling of the Republican 
nomination be endangered. In reply, after speaking of the pros- 
pects of the canvass before the Convention, I have referred to 
your position in terms which I deem proper to communicate to 
you; namely: 

“T saw Mr. Kirkwood at Iowa City. I feel convinced that 
nothing has been done by him of a nature calculated to be dis- 
agreeable to you or objectionable in itself. His friends drew 
him out as a candidate before he knew from either yourself or your 
friends of your intention to offer for renomination. So he says, 
and so circumstances indicate. I believe entire good feeling will 
prevail among the friends of both.” 

You will agree with me in the importance of preserving this 
preliminary canvass from bitterness, and from partial combina- 
tions and schemes. The impression prevails somewhat that your 
friends and those of Edwards are combining. Should this extend 
itself, the friends of Hamilton in the north east would take um- 
brage. Both Edwardst and Hamilton? are fully worthy of the 


‘John Edwards was born in Jefferson County, Kentucky, October 24, 
1815. He was educated in the schools of Louisville. He removed to 
Indiana and in 1848 was elected to the legislature, serving one term. In 
1852 he was elected state senator by the Whig party. In 1853 he re- 
moved to Iowa, and began the practice of law at Chariton. He was a 
member of the Constitutional Convention of 1857, and served through 
the Seventh and Eighth General Assemblies. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War he was aide on the staff of Governor Kirkwood, and in 1862 
was commissioned Colonel of the Highteenth Iowa Infantry, serving 
through the war and later brevetted Brigadier General. After the war he 
settled at Fort Smith, Arkansas, and was appointed by President Johnson 
as Assessor of Internal Revenue. In 1871 he was elected to Congress by 
the Democratic party and served one term. 

William W. Hamilton was born in England and emigrated to America 
in 1845, settling in Dubuque, Iowa. He practiced law and was interested 
in all public | affairs, including education and politics. In 1849 he was 
elected probate judge of Dubuque County, serving until 1852. In 1854 he was 
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nomination to the Lieutenancy, and either will be heartily sup- 
ported if nominated upon his own merits and position. It might 
be different if he were nominated by seeming contract. A compli- 
mentary paragraph to Hamilton (like that to Edwards last week) 
in the “Republican” of your city, would tend to dissipate this 
impression. Govr. Lowe’s* friends will probably not withdraw 
his name until they learn about the time of the assembling of 
the Convention that the delegates favor a new nomination. M 
do not see that this will do harm, but will rather swell the num- 
bers called to the convention, and increase the interest. At that 
time, too, if his friends shall choose to do it, he can be named 
for a place on the Supreme Bench. 


I remain very respectfully and truly, 
JoHN A. Kasson. 


(Tuesday ) 


; Davenport, April 20/59. 
Dear Sir 
I have for some time desired to drop you a few lines in regard 
te political matters, knowing how earnest and deep an interest 
you take for the fate of the Republ. party, which, as I faithfully 
believe, is destined to regenerate our country from the deep whirl- 
pool of corruption and ruin in which at present it (is) sunk 


elected to the state senate and served through the Fifth, Fifth Extra, 
and Sixth General Assemblies. 


¢Ralph P. Lowe was born in Warren County, Ohio, November 27, 1805. 
He died at Washington, D. C., December 22, 1883. He graduated 
from Miami University and began the study of law. In 1840 he 
removed to Bloomington (now Muscatine), Iowa, here he worked 
on a farm and began the practice of law, takin an active part 
in political affairs. In 1844 he was elected a member of the First Con- 
stitutional Convention. He served as judge of the District Court from 
1852 to 1857, when h2 was nominated for Governor and therefore resigned 
his position as judge. He was the first Governor under the constitution 
of 1857 and served one term. He was elected judge of the Supreme Court 
and served from 1860 to 1867. He removed to Washington, D. C., in 
1874 and resumed the practice of law. 

*John A. Kasson was born at Charlotte, Vermont, January 11, 1822. 
He died in Washington, D. C., May 19, 1910. He graduated from the 
University of Vermont in 1842; was admitted to the bar in Massachusetts 
in 1845; removed to St. Louis and, in 1857, to Des Moines. He was 
Chairman of the Republican State Central Committee from 1858 to 1860, 
a delegate to the National Republican Convention which first nominated 
Lincoln for President, First Assistant Postmaster General from 1861 
to 1862, United States Commissioner to the International Postal Congress 
in Paris in 1863 and in 1867, represented the Fifth. District of Iowa 
in Congress from 1863 to 1867 and the Seventh District from 1873 to 
1877 and was a member of the Iowa Howse of Representatives from 
1868 to 1872. He declined a mission to Spain, but served as United 
States Minister to Austria from 1877 to 1881. Being again elected to 
Congress, he served from 1881 to 1884, when he was appointed Minister 
to Germany. He was special commissioner and special envoy to several 
important conferences between the United States and other countries; a 
member of the National Geographical Society, American Association for 
the Advancement of Science and the Washington Academy of Sciences 
and President of the Columbia Historical Society. He was the author 
of “The Evolution of the United States Constitution” and “History of the 


Monroe Doctrine.” : 
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through the unconsciousness and want of true patriotism of its 
managers. If I should be disappointed in this my faith in the 
party which I and so many thousand freedom loving Germans 
have joined with so much enthusiasm, if the Republ. party ever 
should loose. sight of its great destiny, to restore within the 
hearts of the people the true sense for justice and liberty the 
original spirit of the Declaration of Independence, that is; equal 
rights to all men and a hearty welcome to the oppressed of all 


nations, who might seek a home among free men; I say, if I should © 


be disappointed. in this, I do not in fact know whence I should take 
the encouragement to enter into a new struggle and keep myself 
above indifference. If the Republ. party should ever attempt to 
absorb elements which would be a blight to its pure fame,. its 
holyness would at once be destroyed and the confidence of the 
people in it could never be restored. I have not such dark fears! 
I faithfully believe that there are unnumbered thousands of free- 
dom loving men in our party, whose heads and hearts are on the 
plain ground in regard to the true meaning of republican liberty 
and their task will it be to hold high our glorious banner, un- 
spotted and undisgraced, like Caesar’s wife above suspicion. 


‘Though with great affliction must I say that at this moment 
a great number of my countrymen feel their confidence in the party 
weakened and their suspicion that the Republ. party, if every- 
where successful might use its power to oppress foreign born 
citizens, is again awakened. The reason is the recent action of 
the Republ. party in the State of Massachusetts. You will admit, 
my dear sir, that this suspicion is to a certain extent justified. 
We expected to be garded against all such attempts by the National 
Republ. platform which says in plain words that no discrimina- 
tion between citizens on account of nationality shall be made 
and that all legislation to the contrary shall be rebuked. You 
may reply, as generally is done, how the Republ. party in Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, ete, can be made responsible for the conduct 
of the party in Massachusetts, but I beg you, sir, to take into 
consideration, of what use or weight is a national party platform, 
if the party in the several states do not feel themselves bound by 
it, but think themselves justified to violate the same whenever 
they choose? I have sayd before that my own confidence in our 
party in this respect, especially in the northwestern states, stands 
firm, but it is deeply to be regretted that the question is earnestly 
agitated in the entire Republ. German press in the Union, whether 
it might be safe policy for us to help the Republ. party to success 
and to the possession of the power to trample us down. The 
Muscatine German paper, heretofore Republican has already, cer- 
tainly premature, left the party. It is indeed as much opposed to 
Democracy as it ever before was, though what does that help us. 
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This paper has a large circulation in your city and to its present 
bitterness towards the Republ. party you may: ascribe in a great 
extent the results of your late city election. The great majority 
of the Germans of course stand yet firm to the party for they can- 
not so easy be turned but the union its too young and needs to be 
noursed. The dissatisfaction is gradually dying away and will 
do so completely if the Republ. State Convention of the several. 
states. will adopt resolutions in regard to the matter as, I hope, 
will be done. The Germans are anxious to bury the tomahawk, 
which you may judge from the fact, that more than eight hundred 
of them in Scott County voted for W. Vandever,’ notwithstanding 
it was generally known and strongly used by the other side to 
irritate their prejudice, that he formally did belong to the Know 
nothing party. 

Though speaking about politics I intended to confine myself 
mainly to our own State and our next State Convention. Since 
it was pretty generally understood that Governor Lowe would 
properly not be renominated I fixed my mind upon you as for his 
successor and I have since then conversed and corresponded with 
a great many about the subject. Though to my regret it was 
most generally expressed that you would not accept the nomina- 
tion. For this reason I intended once to wright to you, but how- 
ever thinking that my humble wishes could not influence your well 
considered actions I abandoned it. The more gratified do I feel 
in learning from Mr. H. Price® that you are willing to consent 
to be our candidate for governor and I would not be surprised 
if you should be nominated at the very first ballot. There is not 
another man in the State, whom I could with so much pleasure 
recommend to my German fellow citizens under the present cir- 
cumstances than you, for your free mindedness is undisputed. You 
have never sympatized with any kind of proscription and in regard 


'William Vandever was born at Baltimore, Maryland, March 31, 1817. 
He died at Buena Ventura, Cal., July 23, 1893. He removed to Rock 
Island, Illinois, and surveyed large tracts of the public lands in Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Iowa. He became editor of the Rock Island Advertiser 
in 1846 and conducted that journal, and advocated the building of a 
railroad from Chicago to the Mississippi River, which, when accomplished, 
was the first division of the Rock Island Railway. He bégan the practice 
of jaw and in 1855 became clerk of the Supreme Court of Iowa. He was 
elected to represent the Second Jowa District in Congress and served 
from 1859 to 1868. He was appointed Colonel of the Ninth Iowa Infantry, 
participating in the battle of Pea Ridge, the Vicksburg campaign, Lookout 
Mountain and the march td the sea with Sherman. For gallant service 
he was promoted to the rank of brevet Major General. He afterward 
removed to California and served in Congress from that state. 


6Hiram Price was born in Washington county, Pa., January 10, 1814. 
He died at Washington, D. C., May 30, 1901. In 1844 he removed to 
Davenport, Iowa, and opened a store. He served as treasurer and re- 
ecorder of Scott county, took active part in organizing the State Bank of 
Towa under the law of 1858, and served as president of this institution 
from 1860 to 1865. He represented the Second Iowa District in Congress 
from 1863 to 1869 and from 1877 to 1881; was Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs from 1881 to 1885 when he removed his residence to Washington, 
D. C., where he remained until his death. 
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to the temperance question you are at least considered not to be 
in any way fanatic. Our whole delegation, as far as I am able 
to learn, will go for you with real enthusiasm. ; 
There will be no objection from here to P. Clarke’s’ nomination 
for supreme judge though there seems to be a general feeling 
in favor of Chief Justice Wright’s* renomination. For Lieutenant 
Governor I should like to see Judge Hamilton nominated, who 
made a most splendid presiding officer in the Senate two years 
ago, though there is a strange objection against him which I am 
unable to understand. Doubts as to his political reliability and 
accusations of various kinds are expressed but to my great delight 
did I not find anybody who was able to prove anything against 
him. I must say that I do not believe a single word of it. Our 
politicians here are unwilling to support him on account of his 
being from Dubuque county, for she, as they say, had her full share. 
This is certainly, in my opinion, a very unfounded objection. Local 
claims for office cannot be consistent with true republicanism and 
I sincerely hope that such kind of objections as were so earnestly 
made against Grimes” election for United States Senator, will 
never be sustained by the people, and the sooner our party will 
do away with such old fogyism the better will it be for the 
country and the people. I for one am willing to select all our offi- 
cers from a little borough in Buncombe” county if accidentally 


TWilliam Penn Clarke was born in Baltimore, Maryland, October 1, 
1817. He died at Washington, D. C., February 7, 1903. He removed to 
Cincinnati in 1838, and later became editor of the Logan Gazette in Ohio. 
In 1844 he located in Iowa City, Iowa, and was admitted to the bar. He 
was chairman of the Iowa delegation to the National Republican Con- 
vention in 1860, took active part in the anti-slavery agitation, was a 
member of the National Kansas Committee and the keeper of a station 
on the “underground railroad.” He prepared the original ordinances for 
the government of Iowa City, was supreme court reporter for five years, 
member of the Constitutional Convention of 1857, paymaster in the army 
during the Civil war, and after the war was for some time chief clerk 
in the Interior Department at Washington. ; 


‘George Grover Wright was born in Bloomington, Indiana, March 24, 
1820. He died in Des Moines, Iowa, January 11, 1896. He graduated 
from the Indiana State University in 1839, and read law with his brother, 
Governor Joseph A, Wright. He was admitted to the bar in 1840, and 
the same year commenced the practice in Keosauqua, Iowa. He was 
prosecuting attorney for Van Buren county, state senator two terms, 
chief justice in 1855 and on the supreme bench for fifteen years. He 


removed to Des Moines in 1865, became United States senator in 1870 
and served six years, 


‘James W. Grimes was born in Deering, New Hampshire, October 20, 
1816. He died at Burlington, Towa, February 7, 1872. He was educated 
in the district school, attended Hampton Academy, spent three years at 
Dartmouth College, read law in Petersborough, New Hampshire, and 
removed to Burlington, Iowa, in 1886. He was city solicitor, justice of 
the neace, representative from Des Moines county to the first and sixth 
lesislative assemblies and the fourth general assembly, Governor of Iowa 
1855-1856, and United States senator from 1859 to 1869, 


“The report of the conference np nestee was promptly agreed to ex-_ 


cep* as to the name Buncombe. The managers on the part of the House 
said the members were opposed to the name; but after the statement 
that it was suggested in honor of Colonel Buncombe, a soldier of the 
Revolutionary war, and that North Carolina had named one county Bun- 
combe, the only one in the United States: that the county was the most 
elevated one in that state; that it would be avpropriate to name the 
ree part of Towa Buncombe, being the most elevated part of Towa, 
t e managers yielded, the report was agreed to, written out and sub- 
milted to the different houses and adopted January 6, 1851. * * * * 
Runcombe retained its name until after the battle of Wilson's Creek 
im M:ssouri. In this battle * * * Brig. Gen. Nathaniel Lyon was 
gy es rent and was killed. * * * * The General Assembly, wish- 
nz to honor General Lyon, looked over the counties for the purpose of 
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the best men could be found collected there. From the strong 
claim, aS our men say, which Scott County as the Republ. banner 
county represents, there seems to be an inclination to run me for 
Lieutenant Governor and also are all the Germans in the State 
coxing me to be a candidate as a demonstratum ad hominem that the 
Republ. party has nothing to do with Know nothingism, but you 
know best what good reasons I have to keep my hands of. I 
thank God that he has give me modesty enough not to seek a 
position which I believe myself not able to sustain to my own sgat- 
isfaction, for my broken English and little experience are not 
proper qualifications for an office of that nature. This is the main 
reason why I urge the nomination of Hamilton for he, being an 
adopted citizen, would though not quite as much as myself, to a 
certain degree satisfy the German Republicans and would conse- 
quently be a strong candidate. 

I beg, my dear sir, your kind forbearance for this unseemly 
long letter and with my imperfect style and mode of writing, 
as I could not help it to express to you my gratification in regard 
to your willingness to accept the nomination for Governor. 

I am very respectfully your friend, 

N. J. Ruscu.* 


seeing what one might be changed, and still having some prejudice 
against the name of Buncombe, decided that Lyon should take the place 
of that name in the list of counties.—ANNALS, v. II, No. 2-3, p. 198, 201. 


“Nicholas J. Rusch was born in Holstein, Germany, in 1822. He re- 
ceived a good education and taught school for several years. He emi- 
grated to America and located on a farm near Davenport, Iowa, in 1847. 
He soon acquired a knowledge of the language, laws and institutions of 
this country and became an influential leader among the German Ameri- 
eans. He was a Republican in politics, was nominated by his party for 
state senator in 1857 and elected. He served as: Lieutenant Governor of 
Iowa from 1860 to 1862. He also served as Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion from 1860 to 1862 with great efficiency. In 1862 he was appointed 
to a position in the Commissary Department with the rank of Captain. 
He died in the service at Vicksburg in 1864. 
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WHERE IS THE RIVER JEFFREON? 


Students of Indian boundary lines in the Mississippi Val- 
ley have some difficulty in locating the ‘‘river Jeffreon’’ 
mentioned in Article 2 of the treaty at St. Louis, November 
3, 1804, as follows: 


The general boundary line between the lands of the United States 
and of the said Indian tribes shall be as follows, to wit: Begin- 
ning at a point on the Missouri river opposite to the mouth of the 
Gasconade river; thence in a direct course so as to strike the river 
Jeffreon at the distance of thirty miles from its mouth, and down 
the said Jeffreon to the Mississippi, thence up the Mississippi to 
the mouth of the Ouisconsing river and up the same to a point which 
shall be thirty-six miles in a direct line from the mouth of the said 
river, thence by a direct line to the point where the Fox river (a 
branch of the Illinois) leaves the small lake called Sakaegan, thence 
down the Fox river to the Illinois river, and down the same to the 
Mississippi. And the said tribes, for and in consideration of the 
friendship and protection of the United States which is now ex- 
tended to them, of the goods (to the value of two thousand two hun- 
dred and thirty-four dollars and fifty cents) which are now deliv- 
ered, and of the annuity hereinafter stipulated to be paid, do hereby 
cede and relinquish forever to the United States, all the lands in- 
cluded within the above-described boundary. 


We present herewith a map showing ‘‘ An island called the 
Jefreon’’ at the mouth of the river, and the line from op- 
posite the mouth of the Gasconade to the point thirty miles 
from the mouth of the river as designated in the treaty. 

Incidentally, the west line of the Black Hawk Purchase 
treaty of September 21, 1832, is here indicated in a projee- 
tion to the Missouri river, and identified as the western 
boundary of the Sae and Fox claims. 


‘“PRIVATE ARCHIVES.”’ 


Public events are illuminated from private as well as from 
public sources. Our public archives contain most of the official 
‘Kappler’s Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties, v. II, p. 74. 
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ap of Jefreon Island and other landmar 
Towa Superintendency—H. 62 
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correspondence of leaders while temporarily in office. To 
lead is itself often as important a public service as to dis- 
charge official duty, though the records of public leadership 
are usually very meager. 


On this theory the Historical Department of Iowa holds 
itself obligated to discover, preserve, and reserve from imme- 
diate use the personal letters of public men. On another page 
we present two personal letters to Governor Kirkwood which 
bear upon his first nomination for Governor and the single 
term of service of Governor Ralph P. Lowe. The complete 
history of this and of other interesting chapters of Iowa his- 
tory of the period of the Civil war and earlier, exists nowhere 
except in ‘‘private archives,’’ of which we are rapidly aug- 
menting our collections. 


GEN. J. G. LAUMAN COLLECTION. 


The Historical Department of Iowa has recently received 
a collection of military materials accumulated by the late 
Gen. Jacob Gartner Lauman, presented by his sons, Col. 
George Viele Lauman and Charles Newcomb Lauman. This 
collection illustrates events in the life of General Lauman and 
his activities as an officer during the Civil War. A list of the 
collection and a copy of the military escutcheon of General 
Lauman as given by his son are herewith appended: 


GEN. J. G. LAUMAN COLLECTION. 
Presented by Col. George Viele Lauman and 
Charles Newcomb Lauman. 


Army camp outfit advertisement, illustrating field desk, mess chest, 
cooking outfit, ete. 

Autograph congratulatory orders—U. S. Grant to Colonel Lauman 
and Seventh Iowa Infantry for action at Belmont. Dated Cairo, 
November 11, 1861. 

Autograph Letter—From Adj. Gen. N. B. Baker, thanking General 

- Lauman for relics for Iowa State Historical Society. Dated Feb- 
ruary 20, 1862. 

Barrack Plans—Drawn by soldier, S. F. Warner, Lieutenant Co. K. 
Seventh Iowa Infantry. . 

Belt—Full dress, red Russia leather, gilt bands, 
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Bullet moulds (2). 
Buttons (16). 
Cap box. 

Cleaning rod. 
Commissions— 

J. G. Lauman, date October 2, 1845, done at City of Burlington, 
as Frst Lieutenant of the “Burlington Grays,” 1st Regi- 
ment, 2d brigade, and ist division of militia of Territory 
of Iowa. Signed by John Chambers, Governor, and O. H. W. 
Stull, Adjutant General. 

J. G. Lauman, date January 22, 1856, as Aide-de-camp to the 
Commander-in-chief. Signed James W. Grimes, Governor 
and Commander-in-chief of Iowa, George W. McCleary, 
Adjutant General. 

J. G. Lauman, date January 20, 1859, as Major of the First 
Battalion of Iowa Volunteers. Signed at Des Moines, Iowa, 
by Ralph P. Lowe, Governor, and Jesse Bowen, Adjutant 
General. 

J. G. Lauman, date July 11, 1861, as Colonel of the 7th Iowa 
Volunteer regiment. Signed Samuel J. Kirkwood, J. Bowen, 
Adjutant General. 

J. G. Lauman, date March 21, 1862, as Brig. Gen. U. S. Volun- 
teers. Signed Abraham Lincoln, Edwin M. Stanton. Sec’y 
of War. 

J. G. Lauman, date March 138, 1865, as Bvt. Maj. Gen. U. S. 
Volunteers. Signed Andrew Johnson, Edwin M. Stanton, 
Sec’y of War. 

Confederate Flag—Red, white and red, captured by Iowa troops. 

(Captured in the Fort. The troops at Ft. Donelson either de- 


stroyed or secreted their flags, as none could be found.— 
J. Gola) 


Contract—Between J. G. Lauman as agent for the State of Iowa, 
and Linsley Teedrick, for feeding and lodging troops. Date 
April 28, 1861, at $2.25 per week. 


Court Martial Proceedings—Reviewed by General Lauman—printed. 
Gen. Ord. No. 24, Hdqrs. 4th D. W. 16th A. C. Memphis, Tenn. 
Epaulettes. 


Field Maps—Memphis, Perrine’s pocket map, illustrating the seat 
of war. 


Gauntlets—Dress gauntlets, white kid. 


General Order No, 60—Adj. General’s office, Des Moines, Jan. 8, 1862. 
Signed N. B, Baker. Printed. 


Hat Ornament—wuU. S. in wreath. 
Hat Plumes—Three double, black plumes, 
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Knives—Hunting knife, present from Gen. Rawlins (Grant’s chief 
of staff). Pocket knife, tortoise shell, marked J. G. Lauman, 
present from Gen. W. Q. Gresham. 

Minie balls and buck and ball from Shiloh. 

Newspaper—‘“Lauman’s Own,” Vol. 1, No. 1 (copy), printed and 
published by men of the 7th Iowa Infantry while at Ironton, Mo. 

Pass—J. G. Lauman and staff, Vicksburg to Natchez, Sept. 26, 1863. 

Permission—To J. G. Lauman to send shotgun north. Office Pro. 
Marshal, Memphis, Tenn. Jan. 13, 1864. Signed Geo. A. 
Williams, Capt. Ist U. S. Infantry, Provost Marshal. 

Photographs—Barnes, Lieut. Thos. N., A. D. C. 

Bronze tablet, “Return of the Victorious Troops,” on Iowa Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Monument at Des Moines; photos not 
mounted. 

Grant, General. 

Gumbart, Capt. G. C., Artillery. 

Lauman, General, at Memphis; in General’s uniform; with 
staff—separate photos, autographed (3). 

Logan, General. 

Logan, Colonel, 32d Ill. Infantry. 

McKee, Major Geo, C., 11th Ill. Infantry. 

McPherson, General. 

Mattheis, General. 

Meade, General. , 

Pugh, Col., and staff, 41st Ill. Infantry. 

Wallace, Gen. W. H. L. 

Webster, General. 

Unidentified (2). 

Daguerreotype—Charles S. Sherman, Private Co. HE, 7th Iowa In- 
fantry of Keokuk, Gen. Lauman’s orderly, known among the 
soldiers as “Old Beauregard;” standing. 

Picket Plat—4th Div., Holly Springs, Jan. 7, 1862; ink sketch, 
signed Horatio H. Virgin, Maj. 33d Wisconsin Volunteers, 
Officer of the day. 

Prayer Book—General Lauman used this throughout service and 
read burial service from it over our soldier dead; autographed. 
Descriptive note by Mrs. Lauman. 

Reports—Morning report, 7th Iowa Infantry, Benton Barracks, No- 
vember 26, 1861. 

Revolvers—(2), captured at Ft. Donelson, replacing those lost at 

Belmont. 

Four-shot Derringer, Sharps handle engraved “James M. Porter.” 
Presented to Gen. Lauman’s elder son, Charles N., opposite 
Island No. 10, on the way up the Mississippi from Memphis 
during the war. Porter was 2d Lieut. Co, H, 2d Iowa In- 
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fantry. “Oct. 3-4 Corinth—received 6 wounds but would 
not leave the field.” “Promoted 5th Sergt. from Private for 
good conduct on the field.”—Adj. Gen. Reps. Iowa. 
Rowels, Mexican—Present from Gereral Rawlins. 
Saddle Cloth—Regulation U. S. Border, Colonel’s eagle surmounted 
by star of General. 
Saddle Cloth Ornaments—Probably used before U. S. Reg. prescribed 
plain gilt bands,—oak leaves, eagles, ete. 
Scabbard—Nickel. 
Shell—Piece of shell from Shiloh. 
Shoulder straps—Brigadier General’s, 1 pair. 
Sharpshooter’s or Squirrel Rifle—Captured at Shiloh, given to 
Charles N. Lauman. 
Spurs—Gilt, present from General Grant. 
Sword and Scabbard. 
U. S. Shield—Bone, small, colored, made by soldier in Libby prison. 


COPY OF MILITARY ESCUTCHEON OF BREVET MAJOR GEN- 
ERAL JACOB GARTNER LAUMAN, U. S. VOLUNTEERS. 


Col. Seventh Iowa Volunteer Infantry, July 14, 1861. 
Brigadier General U. S. Volunteers, March 21, 1862. 
“Ror conspicuous gallantry at Fort Donelson.” 

Brevet Major General U. S. Volunteers, March 13, 1865. 
“For gallant and meritorious services during the war.” 


SERVICE. 


Organizing regiment at Burlington, Iowa, June-July, 1861. 

Mustered into U. S. service, July 24, 1861. 

Ordered to St. Louis, Mo., August 6, stationed at Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Pilot Knob, Ironton, Cape Girardeau, Jackson, Norfolk and 
Birds Point, Mo.—Cairo, Ill—Fort Holt, Mayfield Creek, Camp Crit- 
tenden and Fort Jefferson, Ky. 

Assigned to Second (Oglesby’s) Brigade, District of Southeast 
Missouri, October 14. . 

Expedition to Belmont, November 6 and 7. 

_Battle of Belmont, November 7. 

Severely wounded by musket ball in thigh. Absent on account of 
wounds till January, 1862. 

Reported for duty at Benton Barracks, Missouri, January 1, 1862. 

Demonstrations against rebel defenses at Columbus and Fort 
Henry, Tenn., January 10-22. 

Third Brigade, Second Division, District of Cairo, February 1, 


1862. Tennessee Campaign, February—April. Operation against 
Fort Henry, February 2-6. 


Capture of Fort Henry, February 6. 
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Commanding Fourth Brigade, Second Division, District of West 
Tennessee, February. 

Investment of Fort Donelson, February 11-16. 

Capture of Fort Donelson, February 16. 

Temporarily in command of Second Division Army of Tennessee, 


» March. 


Assigned to command of Third Brigade, Fourth Division Army 
of Tennessee, April 5. 

Battle of Shiloh, April 6-7. 

Assigned to command of First Brigade, Fourth Division Army 
of Tennessee. 

Siege of Corinth, Miss., April 30-May 30. 

Pursuit to Booneville, march to Memphis, duty along Memphis 
and Charleston R. R., with headquarters at Bolivar, Moscow, and 
Memphis, till October. 

Commanding expeditions to Grand Junction and LaGrange, Sep- 
tember 20-22. ; 

Near Middleton, October 4. 

Battle of the Hatchis or Metamora, October 5. 

To Memphis and assigned to command of Sixth Division, right 
wing, Army of Tennessee. Grant’s Central Mississippi Campaign 
operating on Mississippi Central R. R. from Bolivar to Coffeeville, 
Nov.-Dec. 

Commanding Fourth Division, Sixteenth Corps from December 
24, 1862. : 

In command of line Memphis and Charleston R. R. from Mexico 
to Colliersville, headquarters at Memphis, till March 9, 1863. 

Duty at Memphis till May. 

Ordered to join Grant’s forces in rear of Vicksburg. . 

Seige of Vicksburg, May 25-July 4. 

Bolton’s Ferry, July 5-6 (Big Black River), Clinton, July 8. 

Jackson, July 9-12. 

Placed on waiting orders till November. 

Ordered to Philadelphia for duty as Provost Marshal, Novem- 
ber 23. : 

Relieved and ordered to report at Memphis to General Sherman, 
commanding Department of Tennessee, December 7. 

Placed on waiting orders at Burlington, Iowa, January 13, 1864. 

Mustered out August 24, 1865. 

Died February 9, 1867. 


GREAT ICE AGES IN IOWA. 


From a scientific angle the enlargement and improvement 
of the Capitol grounds promises to give prominence to a 
30 
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unique circumstance in the history of our State. Because of 
the fact that one of the now most famous soil-sections in the 
country will be completely destroyed, it is worthy of special 
record at this time to note the bearing which this soil-exposure 
has had on the establishment of one of the great geologic 
generalizations of the century, and the part which one of 
Iowa’s most distinguished sons played in this singular scien- 
tific achievement. 


This great geologic discovery, made within the borders of 
our State, with its world-wide interest, relates to the con- 
clusive evidences obtained for the first time pointing to the 
complexity of the Glacial epoch, or to a succession of Great 
Ice Ages instead of only a single one as was generally held 
to be the case. Around this question centers one of the most 
bitter and prolix of controversies. 


In former allusions to the subject the arguments for a 
dual Glacial period, and at the time of its proposal for a 
multiple Ice age, were based mainly upon the fact of the 
presence in some till-sections of thin black soil-streaks, re- 
placed here and there by thick peat-beds. That there might 
be extensive interglacial sands or clay deposits was not 
thought of. Yet these very phenomena were actually recorded 
and fully deseribed a full deeade prior to the time when their 
true significance was pointed out. Such-an inter-glacial de- 
posit, sharply intercalated between two wide-spread _ till- 
sheets, is the one on Capitol Hill in the city of Des Moines, 
deseribed in detail by the late W J MeGee in 1882. It seems 
to be the first instance ever recorded the stratigraphic rela- 
tions of which were unmistakable. 


The spot where the depositional proofs of the complexity 
of the Glacial epoch were first obtained is for several reasons 
of unusual interest. The section, originally well displayed, is 
now fast disappearing. It is also this section which later 
gave the first intimation of the eolian origin of the Ameri- 
can loess-loams. It is here that was found the first clue to 
the wonderful interlocking of the continuous southwestern 
loess deposit with the northeastern glacial tills. This locality 
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bids fair long to remain one of the classic geological localities 
of the continent. 


At this time and at this distance there are few of us who 
have any adequate appreciation of the great difficulties which 
the problem once presented. Still fewer of us there are who 
understand from direct experience what it really means 
actively and determinedly to contend on the battle-line of the 
unknowable. By one in position best to know intimately the 
intricacies of attempting to decipher the glacial puzzles of 
that day the procedure, so far as it concerns Iowa, is thus 
graphically stated: 


in the solution of the problem it is necessary to do more 
than assume the existence and action of a great sheet of ice hundreds 
or thousands of feet in thickness and hundreds or thousands of 
miles in extent. In order to explain the sum of the phenomena it 
is necessary to picture the great ice sheet not only in its general form 
and extent, but in its local features, its thickness, its direction and 
rate of movement over each square league, the inclination of its 
surface both at top and bottom, and the relation of these slopes 
to the subjacent surface of earth and rock; and all this without a 
single glacial stria or an inch of ice polish, save in one small 
spot, in the whole tract of 16,500 square miles. It is necessary to 
conceive not only the mode of melting of the ice at each league of 
its retreat, but also every considerable brook, every river and every 
lake or pond formed by the melting, both at its under surface and 
on its upper surface; it is necessary to restore not only the 
margin of the mer de glace under each minute of latitude it occu- 
pied, but, as well, the canons by which it was cleft, the floe-bearing 
lakes and mud-charged marshes with which it was fringed, each 
island of ice, and each ice-bound lake formed within its limits. And 
it is not only necessary to reconstruct the geography of a dozen 
episodes, as does the anatomist the skeleton from a few bones, but 
to develop a geography such as civilized eye has never seen, and 
which could exist only under conditions such as utterly transcend 
the experience of civilized men. All this has been done. ' The trail 
of the ice monster has been traced, his magnitude measured, his. 
form and even his features figured forth, and all from the slime of 
his body alone, where even his characteristic tracks fail.’ 


The now famous geologic section under consideration is sit- 
uated on the crest of Capitol hill, at the south end of the 
State Capitol grounds. As originally described in the Amert- 

711th Annual Report, U. S. G. Survey, p. 200. 
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can Journal of Science® the exposure of deposits presents the 
following relations: 


Feet 
5. Till, light reddish bluff clay, with pebbles........... Mi: 
4. Till, contorted and interstratified with loess.......... 5 
3. Loess, with numerous fossils .......-.-..-+eeee ee eee 15 
2. Till, dark red clay, with abundant pebbles............ 6 
1, Shale (Carbonic) exposed <is 4% ssices osc sen « eomee 10 


The important features especially to be noted are that: 
(1) The lower till (No. 2) represents what is now called 
the Kansas drift, which was formed when the great con- 
tinental glacier reaching southward to St. Louis and Kansas 
City, attained its greatest extent and thickness; (2) the loess 
members (Nos. 3 and 4), composed of fine loams, constitute 
the soil formations during a long interglacial epoch when 
the climate was not very different from what it is at the 
present day; and, (3) the upper till (No. 5) represents 
what is now known as the great Wisconsin drift-sheet. 

At the time when these observations were made (1882), as 
already indicated, the possible complexity of the Glacial 
period was not yet even surmised. Possibilities of a second 
Glacial epoch were only vaguely being considered. The prolix 
and bitter controversy on the duality versus the unity of the 
Glacial period was just beginning. Under these circumstances 
it is not at all surprising that some of the facts were par- 
tially misinterpreted, and that their true significance was for 
a considerable time overlooked. Then, too, the prevailing 
theory of the origin of the loess tended to obscure the proper 
understanding of the accurately recorded data. 

Notwithstanding the fact that MeGee was inclined at the 
time to attach rather slight importance to his observations, 
and to regard the phenomena as indicating mere local ad- 
vance of the ice-sheet, it soon became manifest that the two 
till-sheets separated by a thick loess formation was unimpeach- 
able testimony in support of two distinct and great ice move- 
ments within what was previously regarded as a single one. 
So far as is known this appears to be the first and most im- 


‘American Journal of Science, v. 24, pp, 202-23. 
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portant recorded evidence showing conclusively the complex 
character of the Ice age. 

Of similar import was the somewhat later description of a 
great drift section several miles farther south on the Des 
Moines river. In a paper read before the Iowa Academy 
of Science in 1890, it was shown that there was still another 
thick member to be reckoned with below the loess. In later 
years the officers of the State Geological Survey have been 
inclined to regard it as representing the pre-Kansan Aftonian 
beds. 

The Capitol Hill section is now one of the notable drift 


localities in Ameri¢a. During the past quarter of a century 


the place and vicinity have been visited by many of the most 
eminent scientists of the world.—C. K. 


LETTERS CONCERNING GEN. J. G. LAUMAN. 


The collections of the Historical Department of Iowa of 
war mementoes, writings and books, promise richest returns 
to descendants of the soldiers and to the students of their 
times. Much of the meaning of one life is gleaned from 
materials contemporary with that life, recently received from 
different sources. 

Elsewhere is presented a list of the materials illustrative 
of the life and services as a soldier, of Brevet Major General 
Jacob G. Lauman. Almost simultaneously there arrived 
from Mrs. Ann Gowey, Pleasant Plain, Iowa, a fine collection 
of family letters, very rich in genealogical and Civil war 
materials. One of these, in cramped hand and heavy pencilled 
lines reads: 

Benton Barax, Jan. the 2. 
Dear Brother: 


I sit down to write to you to let you know how we are getting 
along. . . . . . '. . Colonel Lauman returned the other day. 


You better believe the boys gave three rousing cheers, after which 


the Colonel stepped forward and told them that they behaved them- 
selves nobly at the battle of Belmont and he expected before long 
that they would have a chance to see what the balance of the regi- 
ment was made of. You see that he thinks a good deal of his men. 


He is lame and has to have help to get around. 
Tuomas B, Atwoop. 
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Admiration for the Civil war service of any man, implies 
an interest in the earlier and later phases of his life. Four 
years brilliantly spent implies other years of fruitfulness. It 
is interesting, then, to have received from a source remote 
from the repositories of information concerning General 
Lauman’s military merit, a simple commercial statement as 
follows: 


Burlington, November 1, 1852. 
Mr. John Gowey 
Bo’t of J. G. Lauman & Bro., 


Piceg Sa“ malig. iii. ac, cascyorsle ieiayacarateh oP Sie eee eiaie as be mlels Saeaiet cece aise $ 4.50 
BO Tbs 6d. alls: oc bis nls aleyouste ds cinint cleat oes whChe sini a Oe mieten ere 
BOT: 40: 11adls. oc. 2c sein occ eens cola 0 ele apes inte dele mam Rea ata abe Sar areiete 
LOMID: Od “Walls, cds S05 ele ane c vloreele gia «ol elwia aa itia Mia weaneintamene 
10:1b:10d  Brads—120) @A4tQ Ae ice nie ox ekle se eee caine 5.40 
Wethuimbi: latches o@ “16. ..3 sew bets ware cn aera So iotetae ns eee 1.05 
10? pr, hinges “@ 10. .xiekaclew wrens le oie as len Eee eae Shee sree 1.00 
LS PTOs SOLOW 2. s,s 1n sace-s.due Wie win Pinter ends TRIS eae ee ee aaa eae een .35 
Oe KNOD TAtCHeNt@® | SDivc.s <o:c, « cyam eid aie lees ae eon re ata iain ent etetate neat 1.05 
2 boxes Sx10 "elass °@ “T:WGGa caw asc eee oa create eee eee ora ee 3.50 
AN SACK SAI Ea Som Ge el eliale aloes biete kat eunels wis Riel cia inate eee aaReee 2.25 
LL Dry CODAGCO)hcdea « sss le chove yale Ree tei arte eats iat ee ne ae 25 
3.enls. Sis FH MolASses, BO iid. ais aieiledsiw aleve She ewe Nai ae 1.50 
$20.85 
Ls Dan, S SAW hei. sdelanw apace Wie beeen els Se warea eterna © alae ee 1.50 
Bi Me Se files x O46. -. ws iswenatetast auniceeeetia/ere aie SIA eid aad Glas AC eee hete 90 
Db yd., Tannol «@ 45. . sch icnepaisteeetas seve nce ora Wein ees teen eee 2.25 
LED Tihs BOOTH.» o'x' o's Witla a razor ate make orga a nc wie Mists eves PRT te tee 3.00 
cs: ee eR RU OS Gr UI ae oe by awning OS 
L DONG SSH We MLO = sera ee emai Merete Pals Sigh twine e aNN We ee 10 
$29.48 
S10... faleratus |... roe te eee tee Gon eee aie rereaeam .25 
Rec’d payment, sans 
J. G. LAUMAN & Bro. - 
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NOTES. 


The Historical Department of Iowa has received from the 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Ames, Iowa, through the generosity of an alumnus of that 
institution, Mr. C. W. Dietz, a very fine photograph of the 
campus and buildings, appropriately framed. From this can 
be obtained an accurate idea of the effective landscaping of 
the grounds and placement of the beautiful buildings. Iowa 
State College holds place among the leaders of the present 
day in landscape improvement. 


Mrs. George Harpel of Des Moines has presented to the 
Historical Department a collection of over forty Lincoln 
pictures. This collection was made during a period of years 
and covers every phase of Lincoln’s life. Some of them are 
copies of original paintings and others copies of drawings, 
one of which is a characteristic sketch by Thomas Nast. 


Mr. Thompson Van Hyning, formerly the museum director 
of the Historical Department of Iowa, has recently been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Experiment Station, and director 
of the museum of the Florida State University. His address 
is Florida State University, Gainesville, Florida. 


The growing interest of the day along historical lines was 
manifested by the Pageant of Des Moines History, 1673-1914, 
which was presented by the senior class assisted by the stu- 
dent body of the East High School at Grand View Park, 
Des Moines, May 15, 1914. This pageant was prepared and 
directed by Miss Esse V. Hathaway, assisted by the members 
of the East High faculty. The beautiful natural amphi- 
theater embracing the necessary features of wood, water, hill- 
side, road and plain, furnished an appropriate setting. The 
history of the city was portrayed in the following six episodes: 

1. Symbolic nature-setting of Des Moines, interpreted by 
the spirit of the hills, spirit of the fields, march of the monks 
and dance of the river spirits. 
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2. Indian life, illustrated by Indian scenes and music. 

3. Settlement life, 1843-49, illustrated by groups of sol- 
diers, squatters, settlers, vigilance committee, ete. 

4. Civil war, illustrated by citizens’ mass meeting, call 
for volunteers, drills, flag raising, soldiers relief work, ete. 

5. Period of development, illustrated by laying of first 
railroad, building of capitol and symboliecal interpretation of 
educational features. 

6. Des Moines of today, illustrated by procession of rep- 
resentative peoples and commercial interests. 


The ceremony installing a portrait of Martin Luther in 
the Historical Department of Iowa was performed Sunday, 
May 10, 1914. The portrait, by Olof Grafstrom, was pre- 
sented by the Lutherans of Iowa who gave the following 
program: 

Chief Justice Seott M. Ladd, Presiding. 


Preise. Ye, the, Fathers, «.<estited'~ ckuenlen aaa nee Gounod 
Lutheran Grand Chorus 
AmyOeatiodict.:. Vc, «vi de ony ed eee Rev. C. E. Butler 
Historical Outlines 
Swedish Lutherans in Iowa........ Rey. Jos. A. Anderson 
German Lutherans in Iowa.............. Rev. H. Flentje 
English Lutherans in Iowa............ Rev. A. B. Leamer 
* Danish-Norwegian Lutherans in Iowa.Rey. N. G. Peterson 
Solo—'* Thus, saith. thé Lord’. .2..2.). sack eaes Handel 


Recitative and aria from The Messiah 
Carl Norrbom 
LO PORE 7c. > «bee se ee SM aoc Gustav Andreen, Ph. D. 
President Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois 
The Heavens are Telling—From The Creation....... Haydn 
Lutheran Grand Chorus 
Presentation’ of Portrait. ..i4..... 02.5 Rev. Chas. W. Voss 
President Des Moines Lutheran Pastors’ Association 
Unveiling... 5 on nate ae eee Helen Adelaide Leamer 
A Mighty Stronghold is Our God.................. Luther 
Chorus and Audience 
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ccepiance ob POrtraiteia. sve... cg lves <s Edgar R. Harlan 
Curator Historical Department of Iowa 
Benediction 
America 
Chorus and Audience 
We hope to publish the historical outlines of the pioneer 
work in Iowa. 


Olof Frithiof Grafstrém, the artist who painted the Martin 
Luther portrait presented to the Historical Department, is a 
native of the Province of Medelpad in northern Sweden, and 
was born June 11, 1855. His family has given two poets of 
renown to Sweden. As a boy he was destined by his parents 
te be a farmer and after attending the common schools was 
sent to the high school at Nafsta for further education. Here 
his talent for drawing and sketching was so marked that his 
parents were prevailed upon to let him devote himself to the 
career of an artist. At the age of nineteen years he was 
enrolled in the Academy of Fine Arts at Stockholm and 
among his contemporaries were the noted painters Zorn, 
Liljefors, Bergh and Tiren. He graduated with the class in 
painting in 1882. 

Mr. Grafstrém soon became famous for his landscapes of 
northern Sweden, one scene in Qvickjock valley being pur- 
chased by King Oscar II. In 1886 he emigrated to the United 
States and located in the West, first in Portland and later in 
Spokane, and his paintings of the scenery of that region soon 
became as much sought after as those of Sweden. In 1890 he 
won a silver medal awarded at an annual exhibition held in 
Portland. 

In 1893 Mr. Grafstr6m became the head of the art school 
connected with Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas. Four 
years later he accepted a similar position at Augustana Col- 
lege, Rock Island, Illinois, and his influence upon the Swedish- 
American art of this country has been marked. He is par- 
ticularly noted for his landscapes in oil, but is also a portrait 
painter and a skilful artist in pastelle, water color, pencil 
and pen and ink. 
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PORTRAIT OF GEN. GRENVILLE M. DODGE. 


One of the most valuable items of the Gen. Grenville M. 
Dodge Collection in the Historical Department of Iowa is the 
equestrian portrait of General Dodge as he appeared as Grand 
Marshal of the Day on the occasion of the dedication of the 
tomb of Gen. Ulysses S. Grant in New York, April 27, 1897. 
The artist, Charles A. Whipple, ranks among our best Ameri- 
can painters. This painting, 7 ft. 2 in. in width, by 9 ft. 
10 in. in height, in massive gold frame, was presented with a 
resolution, to General Dodge by members of his staff and 
aides-de-camp. The resolution is as follows: 


MAJOR GENERAL GRENVILLE M. DODGE. 
Whereas, i 
On the 27th day of April, 1897, the tomb of 
General Ulysses S. Grant 

was completed and formally transferred to the City of New York, 
his remains having first been reverently and appropriately en- 
shrined within; and 

Whereas, the people of the country as well as of the City and 
State adopted that event for an outpouring of patriotic veneration 
to be displayed by participation of their President and Cabinet, 
their Governors, chief magistrates, veterans—by tens of thousands— 
and representative bodies of the army and navy, with entire di- 
visions of the militia of adjacent states, and lesser bodies from a 
distance, uniting with the multitude at home in the ceremonial 
transfer; and 


Whereas, the prospective assemblage of a concourse so honorable 
and so vast, upon so august an occasion, demanded for its manage- 
ment the prescient care and supervision of a marshal who should be 
himself identified with that which was commemorated, with per- 
sonal history adequate to the dignity of the review and capacity 
insuring a well-ordered progress, and 

Whereas, MAJOR GENERAL GRENVILLE M. DODGE, was late- 
ly a Corp Commander in the Army of the Tennessee, afterwards 
Chief of Location and Construction of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
and is now Commander in New York of the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion, and President of the Society of the Army of the 
Tennessee; and, whereas, : 

GENERAL DODGE was not only during the late war a much- 
prized comrade and associate of General Grant, but to the end of 
his life enjoyed the same relation to that great commander, while 


his civil achievements meantime have shown that his mastery of 
men continues unimpaired; and 


| _General Grenville AY Dodo 
y ] “GRAND MARSHAL » vents 
@ 


¢ 


s 4 


Ores 
To commemora the compleliar the ument 
(Es ace ce by the Cily 9 ne York. on April 22% 1857, 


Portrait of Gen. G. M. Dodge, reproduced and used by the lowa So 
Third Annual Banquet, March 21. 1908. 


ciety of New York 
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Whereas, the result of his selection as Grand Marshal has been 
that every incident of the great event befitteq the occasion, that it 
transpired without mistake or accident, and with features that have 
helped to glorify and strengthen loyalty and patriotic confidence; and 

Whereas, it was our privilege as members of his staff and aides- 
de-camp to share with him the task and the achievement, and to 
enjoy and appreciate that fellowship and service; in commemora- 
tion of which we have caused his portrait to be painted, in order 
that it might be presented to him, to remind him of our regard and 
to perpetuate his likeness; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that we, the undersigned, members of 
the staff and aides-de-camp to Major General Grenville M. Dodge, 
Grand Marshal and Master of Ceremonies, at the formal transfer 
to the City of New York, on the 27th day of April, 1897, of the 
tomb in which are enshrined the remains of General Ulysses S. 
Grant, 

Do hereby present to him the accompanying portrait of himself, 
and beg that he will accept it with this expression of our esteem. 


Frank C. Loveland, Chairman 
Richard EH. Cochran, Treasurer 
A. Noel Blakeman 

Alphonse H. Alker 


Francis R. Appleton 
Alva B. Adams 
James Allen 

E. EH. Alcott 
Daniel Butterfield 
George De F. Barton 
Frederick Brackett 
W. Butler Beck 
Robert B. Baker 
Abbott Brown 

C. G. Bacon, Jr. 
Nathan Bickford 
Henry Birrell 

R. E. Burdick 
Ashley W. Cole 
Francis J. Crilly 
William F. Cody 
John Crane 

Elisha K. Camp 
P. F. Collier 

Cc. H. T. Collis 

A. M. Clark 


Edward H. Ripley 

Charles N. Swift 

William Hemstreet 

Francis M. Gibson 
Committee, 

John H, Cook 

EH. H. Conklin 

Henry O. Clark 

H. C. Corbin 

Charles Curie, Jr. 

William H. Cummings 

H. H. C. Dunwoody 

J. L. De Peyster 

Ernest A. Des Marets 

Nicholas W. Day 

John B. Doherty 

A. E. Drake 

Richard Deeves 

Frank S. De Ronde 

John W. Donovan 

Stuart Duncan 

Fitz Hugh Edwards 

R. D, Evans © 

Dudley Evans 

Charles W. Fuller 

F. Farnsworth 

John P. Faure 
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Ww. N. Goddard 

A. H. Goetting 
Joseph Hayes 
Colgate Hoyt 
Thomas L. Watson 
J. O. Woodward 

A. F. Walker 

Paul Hargreave 
George F. Hinton 
F. C. Hollins 

OR Hickox, dr, 
Charles F. Homer 
DeReyter Hollins 
William E. Horton 
Charles E. Heuberer 
E. B. Ives 

L. C. Ivory 

James Jourdan 

John W. Joyce 

John A. Johnston 
F. A. Juilliard 
Henry P. Kingsbury 
Bryan L. Kennelly 
Theodore F. Kane 
Horatio C. King 
John Winthrop Loveland 
Edson Lewis 

A. W. Lilienthal 
Ferdinand Levy 
Philip B. Low 

J. Howard Leman 
Louis Wendell 

B. H. Warner 

John G. Wintjen 

R.  Lord 

Charles Sumner Lester 
George R. Manchester 
Cc. F. Meek 

F. W. Mix 
_ J. W. Miller 

C. B. Morris 

H. W. MeVicker 
John S. McDonald 


J. VanVechten Olcott 
J. C. O’Conor 

John N. Partridge 
G. F. Perrenaud 

F. A. Plummer 

J. Fred Pierson 

H. T. Pierce 

James Parker 

H. Ty, Priver 
Edward Rascovar 
George S. Redfield 
Oscar L. Richard 
Henry C. Rhoades 
Charles F. Roberts 
T. F. Rodenbough 
William Cary Sanger 2nd 
G. A. Stanton 

Nate F. Salisbury 
William J. Sewell 
Henry L. Swords 
Charles H. Sloat 

H. T. Stancliff 
Henry C. Swords 
F. W. Seagrist, Jr. 
Joseph H. Stoppani 
M. Standish 

W. R. Spooner 

A. W. Swalm 

J. C. Shotts 

W. H. Stratton 
George T. Steinberg 
A. F. Schermerhorn 
Frederick A. Starring 
J. R. Sheffield 

Ivan Tailof 

Albert Tilt 

Cc. W. Tillinghast 
Aaron Vanderbilt 
W. E. Van Wyck 
Alfred E. Watson 
W. D. H. Washington 


E. L. Zalinski 
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NOTABLE DEATHS 


JOHN Forrest Ditton was born in Montgomery county, New 
York, December 25, 1831; he died in New York City, May 5, 1914. 
He removed with his parents to Davenport, Iowa Territory, when 
six years of age and attended private school in that place. When 
about seventeen years old he began the study of medicine in the 
office of Dr. Egbert S. Barrows of Davenport, attended one course 
of lectures in the Rock Island Medical School at Rock Island, the 
original of the Keokuk College of Physicians and Surgeons, and a 
second course at Davenport to which the school had removed. He 
graduated with the degree of M. D. in 1850. ‘After a few months’ 
experience at Farmington, Van Buren county, he found that the 
practice of medicine was physically impossible for him under the 
conditions of those days, and took up the study of law. He was 
admitted to the bar of the district court in Scott county in 1852, and 
the same year was elected prosecuting attorney for that county. 
In 1858 he was elected judge of the district court for the Seventh 
District, served the six year term and was re-elected for a second 
term. The year following he was nominated by the Republican party 
for judge of the Supreme Court, received the election and served 
six years. After his re-election for a second term, but before he 
had qualified, he received from President Grant the appointment 
of U. S. circuit judge. This office he held until 1879 when he ac- 
cepted the professorship of law at Columbia University, and re- 
moved to New York City, maintaining his residence and practice 
there until his death. He resumed private practice in 1882. His 
remains were interred in Oakdale Cemetery at Davenport on May 
9th. He was the author of Dillon’s Municipal Corporations, which 
is regarded as a legal classic and of numerous other books on legal 
subjects. A memorial to his wife, Anna Price Dillon, was published 
by him for distribution among her friends. He was an orator of 
repute and delivered many celebrated addresses and orations. A 
biographical sketch of Judge Dillon by Hon. Edward H. Stiles 
may be found.in ANNALS or Iowa, vol. IX, nos. 2 and 3. 


GrorcE DouGLAS PERKINS was born in Holly, Orleans county, 
New York, February 29, 1840; he died at Sioux City, Iowa, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1914. When he was but a small child, his father, on ac- 
count of ill-health, removed his family first to Indiana and then to 
Milwaukee for short stays, finally settling in Baraboo, Wisconsin, 
where he died in 1852. Here George D. Perkins passed his boy- 
hood, working on a farm and in his brother’s printing office and 
helping in the support of the family as he could. He acquired a 
fair English education in the common schools, to which by sys- 
tematic application and employment of his leisure hours he added 
a thorough knowledge of the principal branches taught in the 
academies and colleges of those days. History, particularly of his 
own country, logic, English literature and the practice of English 


idiom especially received his attention. In 1860 he removed to 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, where with his brother he published the Cedar 
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Falls Gazette. On August 12, 1862, he enlisted in Company B, 
Thirty-first Iowa Infantry, but on account of an almost mortal 
illness he received honorable discharge in January, 1863. He re- 
turned to Cedar Falls and the publication of the Gazette until 1866, 
when, with his brother he went to Chicago and opened a gummed- 
label house, the first venture of that kind of any importance in the 
country. He also acted as agent of the Northwestern Associated 
Press which served the daily papers in Illinois, lowa and Nebraska. 
In 1869 he disposed of his interests in Chicago and upon the ad- 
vice of L. D. Ingersoll, pioneer editor of the Muscatine Journal, re- 
moved to Sioux City and bought the Sioux City Journal. His 
brother soon followed, and on April 19, 1870, they began the pub- 
lication of a daily. As editor of the Journal from that date until 
his death, Mr. Perkins attained high rank among the leading 
journalists of the day. His editorials were marked by candor, 
fairness, probity and clear and dispassionate conclusions, but when 
in controversy were keen and conclusive. He insisted upon a 
veracious presentation of news in his paper and the separation of 
matters of opinion from-matters of fact. Mr. Perkins was not 
only a great editor but a public-spirited citizen, serving his city, 
state and country with unflagging interest and noteworthy ability. 
He was state senator in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth General As- 
semblies, commissioner of immigration for Iowa from May 1, 1880, to 
May 1, 1882, and United States Marshal for the northern district 
of Iowa from 1882 to 1885. He was elected representative in 
the Fifty-second Congress and re-elected three times, his full term 
of service being from 1891 to 1899. He was delegate at large 
from Iowa to the Republican national conventions of 1876, 1880, 
1888 and 1908. 


CuarLtes A. CLARK was born in Sangerville, Maine, January 26, 
1841; he died at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, December 22, 1913. De- 
scended from Hugh Clark, who settled at Watertown, Mass., in 
1640, he was educated in the common schools of Sangerville and at 
Foxcroft Academy. He began teaching at the age of fifteen years 
continuing until the outbreak of the civil war. He was one of the 
first to answer President Lincoln’s call and enlisted from Foxcraft 
in Company A, Sixth Maine Volunteer Infantry on April 24, 1861. 
Fle remained with this regiment, participating in most of the 
principal engagements of the army of the Potomac, until February 
1, 1864, when he was honorably discharged because of wounds. In 
March he re-entered the service as Captain and Assistant Adjutant 
General for staff duty with his old commander, Colonel Burnham 
and continued in this capacity until the close of the war. He was 
brevetted I.ieutenant Colonel for bravery at Rappahannock Station 
and years later was awarded a congressional medal by the War 
Department for bravery at Marye’s Heights, Virginia, on May 4 
1863. When the war was over, Colonel Clark returned to Bangor 
and began the study of law. In 1866 he removed to Webster City 
Towa, as the attorney of John J. Blair, who was building what is 
now the Illinois Central Railway from Iowa Falls to Sioux City 
Colonel Clark removed to Cedar Rapids in 1876 and established a 
law practice that continued and grew until his death. He was 
See at various times with Judge N. M. Hubbard, C. J. Deacon 
sola es a Dawley, under the firm styles of Hubbard, Clark and 
roe a a Hubbard, Clark and Dawley, the latter firm dissolving 
n , Colonel Clark continuing the practice alone until joined by 
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bis son James Clark in the association that continued while the 
father lived. Colonel Clark never held office, but was never indif- 
ferent to politics. He was a Republican until 1872 when he sup- 
ported Horace Greeley, then a Democrat, until 1896 when he gsup- 
ported. William McKinley upon the stump. He remained a Repub- 
lican thereafter. As one of the leading lawyers of Iowa, he was 
either in charge, or of counsel in many noted cases including 
the Bever will case, the Jones county calf case, the American Emi- 
erant cases involving swamp land titles of great aggregate value. 
He was commander in 1906 of the Iowa Department of the G. A. R. 
He was a scholar and a cultured, able speaker. 


JoHN FLETCHER LACEY was born at New Martinsville, West Vir- 
ginia, May 20, 1841; he died at Oskaloosa, Iowa, September 29, 1913. 
He attended the public schools at Wheeling, and after removing 
with his family to Oskaloosa in 1855, attended select schiools there. 
fie begian the study of law in the office of Hon. Samuel A. Rice 
but at the outbreak of the war enlisted as a private in Company H, 
Third Jowa Volunteer Infantry, and was soon made Corporal. At 
the battle of Blue Mills Landing, Missouri, he was taken prisoner. 
Being paroled and discharged from the service by reason of the 
President’s order, he returned home and resumed his law studies. 
Responding to the call of 1862 for additional volunteers, he again 
enlisted as a private in Company D, Thirty-third Iowa Volunteer 
Infantry, Col. Samuel A. Rice commanding. He was promoted to 
Sergeant Major and later commissioned First Lieutenant of Com- 
nany C, and served several months as Acting Adjutant. After the 
death of General Rice he was assigned to duty on the staff of General 
Steele with the rank of Captain and Assistant Adjutant General of 
volunteers. He participated in the Mobile campaign, the battles of 
Little Rock, Helena, Prairie D’Anne, Jenkins Ferry and other en- 
gagements and served as Assistant Adjutant General of the Army 
of Observation on the Rio Grande river. He was mustered out of 
service September 19, 1865, with the rank of Brevet Major. Soon 
after his return to Oskaloosa he was admitted to the bar and in 
1869 was elected Representative from Mahaska county to the Thir- 
teenth General Assembly, serving one term. He was appointed city 
solicitor of Oskaloosa and later was a member of the city council. 
He was elected to the Fifty-first Congress in 1888 and served with 
the exception of one term until 1907. During this time he was for 
twelve vears chairman of the public Jands committee. He pre- 
pared end secured the passage of a bill for the protection of the 
lives of coal miners in the territories, aided in preparing the bill 
which originated our svstem for forest reserves, introduced a bill 
to transfer the administration of these reserves to the Department 
of Agriculture, and took active part in the preservation of our 
ereat natural.obiects of interest and in all efforts along the line 
of game and bird protection. He was the author of Lacey’s Rail- 
way Digest, in two volumes. 


Jep LAKE was born in Virgil, New York, November 18, 1830; he 
died at his home in Independence, Iowa, June 7, 1914. His father 
died when he was a small boy and he worked on a farm and drove 
mules on the Erie canal tow path until he had earned enough 
money to start in college. He had four terms in the New York 
Central College and two years in Homer Academy. In 1855 he 
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came west and settled in Independence where he maintained his 
residence until his death. He worked on a farm and took up the 
study of law. In 1859 he was admitted to the bar and began the 
practice. He served as Representative in the Ninth and Ninth 
ixtra General Assemblies which arranged for taking the votes of 
soldiers in the field and caring for families of soldiers. In the 
summer of 1862 he enlisted in Company C, Twenty-seventh Iowa 
Infantry and was commissioned Lieutenant Colonel. He partici- 
pated in many of the important engagements of the war, including 
Pleasant Hill, Tupelo, Nashville and the siege and capture of Fort 
Blakeley. After being mustered out at Clinton, Iowa, August 9, 
1865, he resumed the practice of law at Independence and formed 
a partnership with Mr. M. W. Harmon which lasted over forty 
years. This firm was employed in many important cases, one of 
which was the celebrated “Driven Well case” which lasted nine 
years. This case was of national importance, and the Twenty-sec- 
ond General Assembly of Iowa extended their thanks to Colonel 
Lake for his work in a joint resolution passed February 4, 1888 
Colonel Lake was presidential elector in 1888. In the winter of 
1893-4 he was a member of a commission appointed by President 
Harrison to appraise sixty-six thousand acres of land in northern 
California. He was instrumental in obtaining a library building for 
Independence in 1894 and served as president of the board of trus- 
tees. He was councilman six years, member of the school board 
and of the county board of supervisors. He also served as presi- 
dent of a commission appointed to erect the Cherokee State Hos- 
pital and the Independence State Hospital. 


Jostan LirrtE PICKARD was born at Rowley, Mass., March 17, 
1824; he died in San Jose, California, March 24, 1914. He was the 
son of Samuel and Sarah (Coffin) Pickard and a descendant of 
John Pickard who emigrated from Rowley, England, and settled 
at Rowley, Mass., in 1638. He attended Lewiston Falls Academy 
and Bowdoin College from which he graduated in 1844. He taught 
in the academy at North Conway in 1844 and 1845; at Blizabeth, 
Illinois, in 1846; and was principal of Platteville Academy, Platte- 
ville, Wisconsin, from 1846 to 1860. He was state superintendent 
of public instruction in Wisconsin from 1860 to 1864 and super- 
intendent of public schools in Chicago from 1864 to 1877. He was 
appointed president of the State University of Iowa in June, 1878, 
and served until September, 1887, During his administration the 
work of the departments of history and natural science was en- 
larged and the colleges of dentistry and homeopathic medicine were 
added. His varied educational experiences and broad mind made 
him especially valuable to the institution. After leaving the presi-_ 
dency he was a university lecturer for two years. He then re- 
moved to Cupertino, California, where he spent his time conducting 
a ranch. Dr, Pickard served for one year as president of the 
National Educational Association and as president of the Iowa 
State Historical Society at Iowa City for many years. He 
was the author of School Supervision and the History of Political 
Parties of the United States. Dr, Pickard’s strong moral character 
influenced for good all with whom he came in contact. He de- 


sired education for the students not alone for its own sake but for 
the sake of life and character. 
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Methodist Episcopal Church erected in 1851 


Old Places of Worship at Keosauqua, Iowa 


